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Healthy babies are happy babies and this ideal condition is due 
largely to good food so well planned that with but little digestive 
effort all nutritive elements are readily taken into the system in 


suitable amounts to nourish completely every part of the body. 


Mother’s milk isa perfect food, yet full and complete nourishment 
may be supplied for the baby deprived of human milk by following 
the carefully studied plan which has made Mellin’s Food well known 
throughout the world as a scientific modifier of milk for infant 


feeding. 
When human milk is not available, Mellin’s Food 


and fresh cow’s milk may be relied upon 


as a satisfactory substitute 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO JULY ISSUE 


Foremost among HyGeEIA 
contributors this month is 
PRESIDENT COoLIDGE, whose 
address before the annual 
session of the American 
Medical Association in May 
is a tribute to modern sci- 
entific medicine. JoHN 
Apams THaAyer, publisher 
and author, has been identi- 
fied for many years with 
leading national period- 
icals. Bess Frost GEorGI, 
wife, mother and author, 
gives her own philosophy 
of affliction for her fellow- 
sufferers. 


Dr. J. C. GerGer is assis- 
tant health commissioner of 
Chicago. JoHN WALKER 
HARRINGTON’S close contact 
with the New York state department of health enables 
him to give full and accurate details of the sanitary 
management of one of the state parks. 





Dr. Hugu Grant RoweLt is connected with the 
department of physical education of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Dr. F. W. Crecor and Dr. F. M. 
GASTINEAU have been frequent contributors to HyGrEra 
on subjects related to the skin, nails and scalp. 


Dr. Writtiam J. Mayo needs no introduction to the 
readers of a health magazine. His article will be 
concluded next month. Dr. ALBert SOILANp, besides 
being a practicing physician, is senior admiral of staff 
of the Pacific Coast Yachting Association. Dr. Farrn 
FAIRFIELD is assistant physician at Smith College dur- 
ing the school year and for at least one summer was 
in rural health education work. CuHaArLes Layne 
occupies the post of transportation editor of Rail- 
way Age. 


Dr. Frank Howarp Ricwarpson contributes another 
article in his series on the nervous child. Wuryirrep 
MAGnuDER is dietitian in one of the leading sanatoriums 
for tuberculosis in this country. Dr. L. D. Hupparp 
is chief of the women’s service of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., and is a regular contributor 
to IlyGEIA on topics relating to mental disorders. Dr. 
B. S. Hersen is a practicing physician in a large 
eastern city. The authors of the children’s verses and 
Story are frequent contributors. 





_ Contributions to Hyceta are considered, and, 
‘| accepted, paid for. Stamps for the return of 
naecepted manuscripts should be enclosed. All 
communications should be addressed to Hyaeia, 
) North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HEROES OF AMERICAN MEDICINE 
Ill. John Morgan 


B ip MORGAN, 1735-1789, was founder of the first 


medical school in America. He studied with Hunter 
abroad, was apprenticed to John Redman and for 
thirteen months to an apothecary. He was an army 
surgeon and Benjamin Rush complemented the excel- 
lence of his work in this capacity. He also had a very 
complimentary letter introducing him to Lord Kames 
written by Benjamin Franklin, who predicted that he 
would make a name in his profession. He studied in 
Paris after taking his M.D. degree in Edinburgh in 1763. 
In Italy he met the famous Morgagni, and Benjamin 
Rush, in his account of Morgan, says that Morgagni was 
se pleased with him that he claimed kindredship and 
presented him with a book in which he wrote “Affini 
suo, medico praeclarissimo, Johanni Morgan, donat 
auctor.” 

In 1765 Morgan returned to Philadelphia and 
brought with him a letter from the proprietary, Thomas 


Penn, to the board of trustees of the College of Phila- 
delphia, endorsing his scheme to establish a medical 
school in connection with the college. On May 3%, 
1765, Morgan delivered an address, entitled “A Dis- 
course upon the Institution of Medical Schools in 
America.” It had been scrutinized by Fothergill, 
William Hunter and Dr. Watson of London, In il he 
recommended a comprehensive preliminary education 
preparatory to the study of medicine. He was ore of 
the founders and an active member of the American 
Philosophical Society. He had an ample fortune, « col- 
lection of valuable works of art and a fine library. T° 
the transactions of the philosophical society he cor- 
tributed the following articles: “An Account of a Pye 
Negro Girl and Mulatto Boy,” “On the Art of Making 
Anatomical Preparations by Corrosion,” “On a Snake 
in a Horse’s Eye and of Other Unnatural Productions 
of Animals.” 








Some of the fortunate 6,000 who were able to hear President Coolidge’s address to the doctors. 


What America Owes to Medical Science 


BY Calvin Coolidge 


This is the address of President Coolidge before the 
annual session of the American Medical Association, in 
Washington, on May 17, 1927. 


MERICA has so many elements of great- 
ness that it is difficult to decide which 
is the most important. It is probable 
that a careful consideration would 

reveal that the progress of civilization is so 
much a matter of interdependence that we could 
not dispense with any of them without great 
Sacrifice, 

But those who have witnessed the general 
Paralysis which prevails when even a moderate 
epidemic breaks out cannot help but realize that 
one of the most important factors of our every 
day cxistence is the public health, which has 
Cone to be dependent upon sanitation and the 
medical profession. We are constantly in 
receipt of the beneficial activities of these efforts 


in the disposition of waste, the water we drink, 
the food we eat, and even in the air we breathe. 

This great work is carried on partly through 
private initiative, partly through government 
effort, partly by a combination of these two 
working in harmony with the science of chem- 
istry, of engineering and of applied medicine. 
In its main aspects it is preventive, but in a 
very large field it is remedial. Without this 
service our large centers of population would 
be overwhelmed and dissipated almost in a day 
and the modern organization of society would 
be altogether destroyed. The debt which we 
owe to the science of medicine is simply beyond 
computation or comprehension. 

These benefits have almost all come to the 
world within a few generations. Pure science, 
as we understand the term, has a very recent 
origin. In fact, we need go back but a short 
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distance to find the first modern comprehension 
of the difference between sound thought and 
visionary speculation. Since that day we have 
come to what is known as the scientific age. 
Almost all over the world men are making 
observations, collecting accurate information, 
comparing ascertained facts, and working 
toward established conclusions. Although great 
progress has been made and certain funda- 
mental rules have become well established, we 
cannot yet estimate the development of scien- 
tific research as much more than begun. But 
great effort is being put out all around us and 
a constant advancement of knowledge is in 
progress. This has been especially true in the 
science of medicine. Many of the diseases 
which laid a heavy toll on life have been 
entirely eradicated and many others have been 
greatly circumscribed. The average length of 
life has been much increased. But there is 
still an enormous economic loss in sickness, and 
the list of maladies for which no remedy is 
known is still large. How far the mind has an 


effect on the body is not yet accurately known. 
What mental reactions may be set up to pre- 
serve health or combat disease cannot yet be 
stated. 

The Necessity of an Open Mind 


If there is any one thing which the progress 
of science has taught us, it is the necessity of 
an open mind. Without this attitude very little 
advance could be made. Truth must always be 
able to demonstrate itself. But when it has been 
demonstrated, in whatsoever direction it may 
lead, it ought to be followed. The remarkable 
ability of America to adopt this policy has been 
one of the leading factors in its rise to power. 
When a principle has been demonstrated, the 
American people have not hesitated to adopt it 
and put it into practice. Being free from the 
unwarranted impediments of custom and caste, 
we have been able to accept whole-heartedly 
the results of research and investigation and 
the benefits of discovery and invention. 

This policy has been the practical working out 
of the applied theory of efficiency in life. We 
have opened our mines and assembled coal and 
iron with which we have wrought wonderful 
machinery, we have harnessed our water power, 
we have directed invention to agriculture, the 
result of which has been to put more power 
at the disposal of the individual, eliminating 
waste and increasing production. It has all 
been a coordination of effort which has raised 
the whole standard of life. 

In the development of this general policy the 
science of medicine has had its part to play. 
No tendencies in recent history have been more 
outstanding than those toward conservation and 
cooperation, both in public and in private activi- 
ties. For years the value of conservation of our 
material resources, forests, mineral deposits, 
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water power, animal life, has been generally 
recognized. Movements have been started to 
cut down waste and unnecessary destruction jp 
business and industrial operations. We are 
practicing economy in our governmental affairs, 
But the conservation of human health and life 
is one of the greatest achievements in the 
advance of civilization, both socially and 
economically. 

What an incalculable loss to the world may 
have been the premature blotting out of a single 
brilliant creative mind which might have been 
saved through modern healing or preventive 
measures. Efficiency experts translate into dol- 
lars and cents what disease and the resulting 
loss of manpower mean. Directly, disease costs 
heavily. Indirectly, its results are even more 
costly. 

In the days before medical men robbed them 
of their terrors, a single case of yellow fever 
or cholera reported in New York Harbor caused 
such panic as seriously to interfere with busi- 
ness. Now such sporadic cases would scarcely 
cause public comment. Industry now figures 
what disease and temporary disability of em- 
ployees, from the highest to the lowest, means 
on the yearly balance sheet. It is not uncom- 
mon for a corporation to take out an insurance 
policy for its own benefit on the life of an 
executive. Thus it attempts to neutralize the 
monetary loss it presumably might suffer 
through being deprived of his services. 

Factory buildings now are equipped with 
modern sanitary and hygienic devices. Large 
industrial establishments employ not only doc- 
tors but nurses to care for their employees. 
Industry has found all of this not only a social 
but a financial benefit. The cost of such im- 
provements has been returned many times in 
the amount of productive labor saved. Life 
insurance companies have health clinics and 
distribute hygienic literature. Several have 


‘sanatoriums for the treatment of their policy- 


Medical Heroism 


There is no finer page in the history of civil- 
ization than that which records the advance 10 
medical science. The heroism of those who 
have worked with deadly germs and permitted 
themselves to be inoculated with disease, to the 
end that countless thousands might be saved, 
was less spectacular but no less far-reaching 
than that on the battlefield or of an isolated 
rescue from a burning building or a sinking 
ship. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century 
there were only three medical schools in the 
United States and two general hospitals. Since 
then progress has been marked. Writing 1” 
1920, William Osler said the average working 
life of English-speaking men had been doubled 
within three centuries. Most of that gain /1as 
been made in the past half century. 
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yhe development of preventive medicine has 
peen one of the outstanding features of that 
period. Whereas in the old days the doctor 
healed, if he could, those who had become 
afflicted, the greatest stress today is laid upon 
keeping the body sound and efficient. Proper 
methods of living are taught and suitable diets 
are prescribed. Hygienic conditions for the 
home, the workshop and the factory have been 
adopted. Periodic physical examinations are 
urged in order that disease may be turned back 
before it has become seriously developed. 


Health .Preservation Public Function 


In all this work our government—national, 
state, and local—has recognized that the 
preservation of health and the conservation of 
life are in part public functions. Health boards 
have been established, hospitals built and main- 
tained, public nurses employed, and hygiene 
taught in the schools. The Public Health Ser- 
vice of the federal government has taken a lead- 
ing part in combating diseases and in sanitary 
education. No more striking achievement was 
ever accomplished than by Doctor Gorgas of 
the United States Army in cleaning up the 
Panama Canal zone. Under French control, the 
death rate in that area was 240 per thousand. 
In 1913 it had dropped to 8.35 per thousand. 
Without this work the construction and opera- 
tion of the canal would have been impossible. 

Universities and colleges, and even secondary 
schools, have their resident doctors and in- 
firmaries. Not a few individuals who can 


afford such health assurance retain physicians 
to look after them the year around. 


Only 
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recently the movement for prevention, or relief 
in the early stages, has been extended to mental 


diseases. Cities are establishing mental clinics, 
and many educational institutions have depart- 
ments for studying and alleviating mental dis- 
tress, which so frequently leads to serious conse- 
quences for the student. 


Advocates of Prevention 


Cooperation and tolerance, which have been 
developed so widely in industry and social rela- 
tions, are now found in a marked degree in the 
medical profession. The work being done by 
the American Medical Association is a striking 
illustration of this. In years gone by physicians 
were apt to be suspicious and intolerant of other 
schools and of other methods of treatment. 
There has been a great change. The modern 
broad-minded physician is willing to use or to 
recommend whatever methods seem best suited 
to the case in hand. Furthermore, he is the 
strongest advocate of prevention. He it is who 
is taking the lead in the development of every- 
thing which promises to promote health and to 
reduce sickness to the minimum, even though 
its tendencies are to diminish the practice upon 
which he relies for his income. 

All of these accomplishments are distinctly in 
the line of conservation through social service. 
The society of this country has become so well 
organized, its charities have become so broad 
and inclusive, that the great body of our popu- 
lation is able to secure adequate medical atten- 
tion. This is true of all our great centers of 
population, and it is only in remote quarters 
that such service cannot be provided. 
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“roup of government and medical dignitaries at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In the back row the fourth figure from 


left is Surgeon General Merritte W. Ireland of the U. S. 


Army Medical Corps; 1, Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming of 


~ U. &, Public Health Service; 2, Dr. D. Chester Brown, Danbury, Conn., trustee of the American Medical Association; 3, Dr. 
!. McKinney, delegate from Colorado; 4, Dr. Charles H. Richardson, Washington, D. C., trustee; 5, Dr. A. R. Mitchell, Lin- 


n, Neb., trustee; in the next row forward the two figures in the center are Dr. J { t 
{ Dr. J. H. Walsh, Chicago, trustee; 6, Dr. W. C. Wight, president of the Medical Society of Washington, D. C.; 7, Surgeon 
eral BE. R. Stitt, U. S. Navy Medical Corps; 8, Dr. Wendell C. Phillips, president of the American Medical Association, 
/20-1927; 9, Dr. Hubert Work, secretary of the interior; 10, Hon. Baron de Cartier, Belgian ambassador; 11, Chaplain Rubin 
Schum; 12, Dr. Jabez N. Jackson, Kansas City, president of the American Medical Association; 13, Dr. J. O. McReynolds, 


as, Texas. 


H. J. Upham, Columbus, Ohio, trustee, 
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Our larger cities support free dispensaries, 
our hospitals have provision for free service, 
and of all the professions, with the possible 
exception of the ministry, our physicians give 
most unsparingly of their time and their skill 
for the alleviation of human suffering. Our 
governmental agencies, our organized charities 
and our private benefactors are all giving gener- 
ous support to this most important purpose. 

This is an enormous contribution that has 
been made to human welfare. It is one of the 
undeniable evidences of the soundness and suc- 
cess of American institutions. The fact that our 
attainments and our blessings have become 
common is no reason why they should be 
ignored. Constructive criticism is always proper 
and ought to be helpful. Mere fault finding 
has no value except to reveal the poverty of 
the intellect which constantly engages in it. 

Our country, our government, our state of 
society, are a long way from being perfect, but 
the fact that our structure is not complete is no 
reason for refusing to assess at their proper 
value the usefulness and the beauty of those 
parts which are nearing completion, or with- 
holding our approval from the general plan of 
construction and neglecting to join in the com- 
mon effort to carry on the work. 


Search for Truth Must Continue 


The human race is by no means young. It has 
reached a state of maturity. It is the inheritor 
of a very wide experience. It has located a 
great many fixed stars in the firmament of truth. 
No doubt a multitude of others await the revela- 
tion of a more extended research. But because 
we realize that we have not yet located them all 
is no reason for doubting the existence of those 
already observed or disregarding the records 
which reveal their position. To engage in such 
a course would lead to nothing but disaster. 
One of the difficulties in the world is not that 
we are lacking in sufficient knowledge, but that 
we are unwilling to live in accordance with the 
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knowledge which we have. Approbation of the 
Ten Commandments is almost universal. The 
principles they declare are sanctioned by the 
common consent of mankind. We do not lack 
in knowledge of them. We lack in ability to 
live by them. 

Somewhere in human nature there is stil] a 
structural weakness. We do not do as well as 
we know. We make many constitutions, we 
enact many laws, laying out a course of action 
and providing a method of relationship one 
with another which are theoretically above 
criticism, but they do not come into full obsery- 
ance and effect. Society is still afflicted with 
crime, and among the nations there are still 
wars and rumors of wars. In spite of all our 
progress and all our success, no one doubts 
that much yet remains to be done. 


The Doctors’ Part in World Regeneration 


What part the physician will play in the 
further advancement of the well-being of the 
world is an interesting speculation. It is a well 
known proverb that “Cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” No one can doubt that if humanity 
could be brought to a state of physical well- 
being, many of our social problems would dis- 
appear. If we could effectively rid our systems 
of poison, not only would our bodily vigor be 
strengthened, but our vision would be clearer, 
our judgment more accurate and our moral 
power increased. 

It is to the medical profession in its broadest 
sense, untrammeled by the contentions of differ- 
ent schools, that the world may look for large 
contributions toward its regeneration, plhys- 
ically, mentally and spiritually, when not force 
but reason will hold universal sway. As human 
beings gain in individual perfection, so the 
world will gain in social perfection, and we 
may hope to come into an era of right living 
and right thinking, of good will and of peace, 
in accordance with the teachings of the Great 
Physician, 
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Across the table I saw two wives, exactly alike. 


A Whimsical 


Dissertation 
on 
Lateral Diplopia 


By 
Z John Adams 
< ace OO 
©Ohayer 





Seeing, [oo Much 


WAS visiting Manhattan Island on a day 

when the newspapers announced the arrival 

of Lloyd George for a visit to America. 

Joining a curious and expectant crowd on 
Broadway, I waited to secure a glimpse of Eng- 
land’s former notable premier. 

When the open automobile containing the dis- 
tinguished Welshman reached my point of 
vision on the opposite side of the street, I saw 
two Lloyd Georges, and, surprised and _be- 
wildered, there came over me a feeling of con- 
sternation that would be difficult to describe. 


Seeing More than Was There 


We all know men and women who talk too 
much, and there are many people who hear too 
much; others work too much, maybe, though I 
doubt it; and there are thousands, of course, 
who worry too much. But the one who sees 
twice as much as he always has seen, and 100 
per cent more than he should see, is quite an 
unusual person to himself as well as to others. 
For some three months I was possessed of this 
enlarged vision known as diplopia and there 
was a humorous side to it all which will bear 
narrating. The humorous side would have been 
lacking, however, if that deranged eye muscle 
had not returned in some way to normality. 

“In some way” is just the expression to indi- 
cate the vagueness of knowledge regarding any 
relief. The shock of an automobile collision 
some three months earlier probably caused that 
‘ye muscle or nerve to cease functioning prop- 
erly hut there was only a conjecture as to the 
reason for its recovery. 

Seeing double, as may be surmised, is quite 
Yexatious to one’s equanimity. To find the 


‘ause was essential, and this information could 
be best obtained by consulting an expert on 
eyes. The examination made by a Philadelphia 
specialist, who had. corrected a serious eye 
trouble some thirty years before, disclosed the 
fact that there was “a marked disturbance of 
both optic nerves, as they were pale. The 
arteries and the fundus were contracted—a 
very clear case,” so the doctor wrote, “without 
any showing of the etiology.” 

This information, couched in medical terms, 
in a long letter to the family doctor, was quite 
disturbing, even after “fundus” was translated 
to the English word “base” and “etiology” to 
“cause.” 

Under Observation 

It was suggested in the letter that perhaps 
later a consultation be made with a neurologist 
but only after a time of observation had passed. 
I had never been under observation before, in 
any event, not by a physician. During -the 
following week a number of trips were made to 
the doctor’s office. The physician stood before 
me, with arm extended, and my eyes would 
follow his forefinger, as he moved it to the 
right, to the left, then up and down. Such 
expressions as “no worse,” “no change,” “slightly 
better,” would fall upon my eager ear. 

The prismatic lenses, given me by my oculist, 
were mentioned as being only a crutch, and as 
there seemed to be such an indefiniteness of 
knowledge as to the cause and cure of my 
trouble, it was natural for me to make a direct 
inquiry. “Can you give me anything or tell me 
something to do to remedy the condition,” I 
asked. The response was a prescription, which 
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called for the taking of five drops of a certain 

medicine in a glass of water, before meals, 

increasing the number as time went on. 
Motoring Becomes Exciting 

I was of an inquiring mind, so the name of the 
elixir was given and the beneficial efficacy of 
taking a solution of iodide of potassium was 
disclosed. At the time it seemed to me a bread- 
pill remedy, for I was facetiously told that when 
an assistant to a doctor examined a patient, in 
the absence of his chief, and didn’t know what 
to do, he would give the ailing one a prescrip- 
tion for “KI,” so called, with the hope that it 
would benefit and with confidence that no harm 
would result. 

During this period, except when the off eye 
was covered, strange sights would be seen. 
When I was out walking, the foot path and the 
road would branch off at my feet. Riding in 
an automobile became a fascinating sport, for 
just as a crash seemed imminent, the oncoming 
motor car merged with ours, passing by harm- 
lessly. I made many complimentary remarks 
at this time on the expertness of those at the 
wheel. 

The windows and doors 
in my home were so numer- 
ous that to avoid them fre- 
quent trips were made to 
the open. Seen from the 
road below, the colonial 
house, doubled to my 
vision, looked a home no 
longer. The eight large 
columns and extended 
frontage made it resemble 
an immense institution of 
learning or a governmental 
administrative building. 
Thoughts of the coal neces- 
sary to heat the acreage of 
room space filled me with 
dismay. An extra carload, 
at fifteen per, would put 
our budget for the year out 
of plumb. 

These material things, 
however, interested me less 
than the personal, for when 
I looked down, four feet 
would be seen, all seem- 
ingly joined to my body. 
This was not so startling 
as when I looked in the 


mirror and wondered which face I was to 


shave. 


The fantastic notion came to me at this time 
of obtaining some photographs, taken from a 
Such a picture would have 


point behind me. 


shown my two wives, exactly alike, as seen by 
me across the table. 








I wondered which face to shave. 
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During the “observation” time, it was thought 
best that I should be examined by a neurologist, 
So an able man, distinguished in his profession, 
was summoned from an adjoining city and with 
his little hammer, needle points and tuning fork 
researched my nervous system. It was a distinct 
novelty to be so tested; my fertile imagination, 
coupled with the redolence of the doctor's 
office, seemed to make me somewhat “woozy.” 
Saying little, I spoke hesitatingly, and asked 
for more air and a glass of water. Then a ques- 
tion was asked by the neurologist, which came 
like a bolt out of the blue: “How long haye 
you been speaking incoherently?” 


Still Glib of Speech 


The fresh air from the opened window, the 
cold water and the question brought me imme- 
diately back to earth again, and I emphatically 
declared that since the passage of the Eighteenth 
Amendment no incoherence had been evident 
in my speech. To prove my contention, the 
old confusing sentence of “Peter Piper picked 
a peck of pickled peppers,” was chirped off to 
the end with accuracy. Then turning to my 
accuser, I asked him if he would say “Troy 
Boat” six times, quickly. 
Few people can do this 
correctly, and I wanted to 
try out my neurologist, who 
had changed the tenor of 
my thought from sight to 
speech. 

Being of an investigating 
turn of mind, I evolved the 
plan of looking up all past 
cases of diplopia in my 
vicinity. In doing this, il 
was found that nearly 
every one who had been 
afflicted in recent years had 
“# recovered his normal vision 

within a period of about 
three months, but each one 
knew a different remedy. 
The first case was that of 
a man, who, as treasurer of 
a large corporation, lhan- 
dled much money at times. 
During his trouble he told 
me that when payments 
came in, he was filled with 
joy; but when he had lo 
pay out money, it was 4 
kind of Helen-Maria trans- 
action for him. It was he who extolled the 
benefits of electricity, claiming the strong cur- 
rents, which made his hair stand on end, had 
brought his cure. One claimed that a cliiro- 
practor had helped him; another was sure that 
an osteopath had brought his refractory cy¢ 
to rights. 
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Qne day I happened to meet an old-time 
resident, Who was known to his friends as 
Uncle Charlie, and he told me of a farmer who 
had been afflicted with double vision. Meeting 
the farmer one day, Uncle Charlie inquired 
about his eyes. “They’re all right 
now. he replied. “I just got tired 
fooling around without getting no 
better, so I went to a *pothecary shop 
and got a big bottle of strong liver 
medicine; that cured me in a month 
or two.” 

“Of course the medicine didn’t 
cure him,” said Uncle Charlie, who 
has what is called good horse sense; 
“it was Nature, with a big N.” 

These investigations proved noth- 
ing, so I wrote to my eye specialist, 
giving details, and requested some 
specific recommendation. His reply 
was indefinite but reassuring, and 
while not advising against further 
investigations he dryly remarked 
that if I continued it would be neces- 
sary lo employ a card index system, 
and most of the information obtained 
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Finally, when I was about through with the 
many volumes, a paragraph from good old Dr. 
Gower’s famous book came to my notice. It 
stated that while a tinted glass was of assistance 
in diplopia cases, it prevented the proper exer- 
cise of the recalcitrant muscle and 
was therefore inadvisable to use. 

On my walk home that afternoon 
that particular paragraph gave me 
food for thought, and likewise an 
idea. In the belief that in any 
trouble of the muscular system the 
first important factor is rest, then 
proper exercise to assist nature, the 
thought was paramount that with 
the long rest my off eye had enjoyed, 
it now needed exercise to bring nor- 
mal functioning back again. When 
I arrived home, I removed the white 
coating from the lens of my glasses 
that covered my off eye, and the 
other glass was partially covered so 
that the range of vision would not 
conflict. 

To my delight, two days afterward, 
when I went to shave, only one vis- 


would be absolutely unreliable. Looking down, I age appeared in the glass before me. 
Taking at this time much exercise saw four feet. My gratification was duly expressed. 


for my bodily health, while resting 

my olf eye, I called one afternoon on the owner 
of a large sanatorium, nearly 3 miles distant. 
There were two reasons for my visit: my 
friend’s good humor and amiability were never 
lacking, and the desired five-mile walk for that 
day would be the outcome. 

Some weeks before, my family doctor had 
been taken with a serious illness, and without 
“observation” I had decided to let matters run 
their course. There was no thought, in making 
iny visit, of enlarging my knowledge of diplopia, 
but naturally my trouble and expected improve- 
ment became the subject of conversation. Inci- 
dentally, my friend confessed that he knew 
little about double vision, “but,” he continued, 
“I have all the medical books in the world, if 
you wish to read.” 


The Dawn of an Idea 


For two hours I read with one eye the pro- 
found articles that had been written about 
diplopia and the methods that had been em- 
ployed in the past to remedy such afflictions. 


Then the thought came to see if my 
neighbor, who lived some distance away, still 
had his two houses. Looking out of the win- 
dow, my joyous feelings of the moment before 
received a setback, as both were there, just as 
they had appeared to me for months. The 
doors and windows, however, and other near 
objects were reduced in number, and my bull 
terrier Rhowdy had ceased to be a twin. 


Farewell to Twin Moons 


A few days later I looked again for my neigh- 
bor’s houses and one had disappeared, as also 
had one wife. 

It was an extra moon in the sky that was the 
last to disappear from my vision. Night after 
night, looking at the two golden globes in the 
sky, thousands of miles distant, I was fascinated 
by the realization that they were getting nearer 
and nearer. Then a dark and cloudy sky 
obscured my vision for a number of days. 
When I again looked, those twin moons had 
merged into one; this told me that my recovery 
was complete. 




















“T’m Almost as Deaf 


as a Post 
and 


I Like It’ 


‘Bess Frost Geore}i 
Sees Advantages 
in Her Affliction 


I frolicked through a swashbuckling child- 
hood, always in the lead where mischief 
was concerned. 


ISFORTUNE always assumes distorted 

proportions to the parents and close 

friends of the victim, and it is their 

self-consciousness and pity that is 
often responsible for the nervousness, bad tem- 
per and feeling of inferiority that prevail among 
the afflicted. 

It is a peculiar circumstance that a semi- 
affliction is often more embarrassing than a 
downright disaster. It is not so difficult to say 
tenderly, “Our little Mary is incurably blind”; 
there is no room for argument or excuses. But 
if Mary is merely cross-eyved, the parents are 
offended by any reference to the unpleasant but 
by no means fatal condition, and Mary, pam- 
pered and agonized over, soon learns that her 
affliction is a convenient excuse for getting her 
own way. Sympathy is a club for her child- 
hood, but as she gets older she begins to pity 
herself and more often than not she turns into 
a bitter, selfish, unhappy parasite. Mary may 
have other qualities and accomplishments that 
would have combined to make her as charming 
as any girl, but unless her parents are wise she 
never realizes the absolute indifference of the 
public to her defect. 

Never Had Feeling of Inferiority 

The sympathy of one’s family can always be 
counted on and nobody else cares; if all the 
army of the afflicted would accept this simple 
philosophy a lot of useless heartache and 
unhappiness would be wiped out. 


I am a living example that unhappiness need 
not result from affliction, for even though I have 


been almost as deaf as a post for years, I thank 
a benevolent providence that I have never 
suffered pangs of inferiority, my deafness does 
not inconvenience me in the slightest and often 
it is a positive comfort. 

Almost every person I meet sooner or later 
informs me that my deafness was a shock at 
first because I haven’t a trace of that anxious, 
strained, uncertain expression so characteristic 
of the partially deaf. Why should I have? I’m 
not anxious and uncertain. I always simply 
inform a stranger that I am deaf, and if—as is 
sometimes the case—it is impossible to make me 
understand I shrug an indifferent “Sorry” and 
the matter is closed. 


Deafness Sometimes a Blessing 


Occasionally I am offered sympathy, which 
amuses but does not offend me, and there are 
weeks at a time that I am positively unconscious 
of the fact that I am afflicted. 

Sounds awfully pollyanna like, doesn’t it? But 
of course I don’t go around recommending my 
friends to stop up their ears. Often after some 
ridiculous blunder my sense of humor is all that 
saves me, and there are times I know thal my 
long suffering husband yearns to caress me wilh 
an ax; but there are also times when my deaf- 
ness serves as a disguised but decided blessing. 

Today, for instance, the street outside my 
window is being paved and as I write a con- 
crete mixer is raising its raucous voice to [or 
ture the ear-drums and frazzle the nerves of all 
the neighbors, while I sit pleasantly oblivious 
of any disturbance. 
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HyGEIA, July, 


[| have never heard a mouse nibbling in a 
closet, or a mosquito buzzing a hymn of hate, or 
anything prowling around the house at night. 
| sleep peacefully through thunder-storms and 
could become absorbed in a good book on the 
busy edge of a battlefield if it were necessary. 

Undoubtedly, the weight of my affliction 
would have been heavier if I could remember 
the time when my hearing was normal, but I 
was little more than a baby when an epidemic 
raged through our town, taking a heavy toll of 
life and leaving the usual aftermath of affliction. 
Two members of our family died and when, 
after weeks of danger, it became evident that 
deafness was to be the only price exacted of 
me, in their relief my doubly bereaved parents 
did not consider that a tragedy at all. 

It is to them that I owe my indifference to 
the condition that might so easily have wrecked 
my life’s happiness. There was never any 
sensitiveness, but to offset any feeling of inferi- 
ority I might have developed, I was given the 
impression that I was a little smarter, a little 
prettier, and in fact made of just a little finer 
clay than any other girl. 

Dominant by nature, I frolicked through a 
swashbuckling childhood, always in the lead 
when mischief was concerned, with never a 
thought about my affliction. The other children 
did not seem to mind, and my deafness was a 
priceless asset at school. Many a iime I have 
deliberately invoked the wrath of the teacher, 





“Gosh! don’t you get tired of yelling at her?” 


and after he had delivered a stern and lengthy 
lecture, have winked at the gang and said, 
innocently, “What did you say please?” or 
“Were you speaking to me?” 








I don’t often attempt conversation with a man 
wearing a mustache; I have to see lips. 


I have never been left out of anything because 
of my deafness, and the only time it ever 
caused me a serious tremor was just before my 
son was born. It suddenly struck me that | 
would not know when he cried in the night, and 
I was terrified by the vision of a poor baby 
suffering, maybe dying—and calling for help to 
ears that could not hear. 

I need not have worried, however, for I have 
developed another faculty that was an excellent 
substitute; it was something like intuition and, 
instead of calmly sleeping, I anticipated his 
wants and was always at his bedside when the 
first wail began. 

He is 8 years oid now and as gallant a lad 
as ever gladdened a fond mother’s heart, but, 
strangely, he is very sensitive about my deaf- 
ness and quickly corrects anybody who makes 
the mistake of mentioning it. 

Not long ago I happened to be reading beside 
an open window when he and a _ neighbor’s 
little boy paused just outside. My permission 
was necessary for something, and Junior threw 
back his head and bawled “Mother” (he has 
good lungs and means to be heard). I heard 
him and so did everybody else in the radius of 
two blocks. 

Before I could answer, the other boy said, 
“Gosh! don’t you get tired of yelling at her?” 
My son answered, “Naw, I’m a boy and I like 
to yell, and say, mister smarty, my mother can 
stand on her head, and she can dance the 
charleston and (cannily) she’s not fat either.” 
The last broadside added to my doubtful accom- 
plishments was pure genius, for the other boy’s 
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mother, though a really charming person, is 
constantly bewailing the fact that she is almost 
as broad as she is long. 

The head of the house will also don the gloves 
in my defense if occasion demands. A friend 
asked him one day why he did not stop me from 
driving the car, and he replied, “I haven’t the 
nerve; she has never had an accident, and I’ve 
pulled off a few crack-ups myself.” He failed 
to add that I am especially careful not to have 
an accident, because the judge would be sure 
to ask the same question. 

Whiskers and the Dark Chief Foes 

It has always been taken for granted that I 
can do everything, and at least I never hesitate 
to try. Through long practice I have become 
almost an expert in lip-reading, so I am not 
quite the burden to my associates that this arti- 
cle might otherwise indicate; they seldom raise 
their voices and, barring mustaches, whiskers 
and the dark, I do very well. 

If I attempt a conversation with anybody 
wearing a moustache, it usually ends in hys- 
terics all around; I have to see the lips, but 
whiskers of all kinds are pretty rare, thank 
heaven. 
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There is ouly one sentence that I am able (o 
hear under any and all circumstances, and j| 
has the same effect that the well known red raw 
has toa bull. Itis, “You'll have to speak louder; 
she’s hard of hearing.” Every so often some 
well meaning persons will volunteer the infor- 
mation and, speaking for every partially deaf 
person in the world, please let me beg don’t do i!. 


Might Have Been Bow Legs or Bunions 


I'm not ashamed; I don’t mind marching to 
the front pew on Sunday, I don’t mind telling 
the world myself, but I do insist on blowing my 
own horn. 

There is nothing abnormal in my attitude. I! 
is not a matter of sour grapes or of whistling to 
keep my spirits up. I am not noble or self- 
sacrificing in the slightest. I am merely a con- 
tented wife and mother whose capacity for liy- 
ing has not been cut down by misfortune. 

To all my fellow sufferers, I should like to 
urge the argument, it might have been worse. 
Nearly everybody has something or other; 
beginning with bow legs and bunions there is a 
mighty unpleasant list of afflictions in life, and 
for a pleasant, all round comfortable curse, let 
me recommend deafness, 





N ETHODS of canning and the effect of heat 
I on the precious vitamins of vegetables are 
problems that are now confronting housewives 
all over the country. As the several vitamins 
have varying properties, they must be treated 
individually. 

Vitamin A is not affected by canning in a 
pressure cooker or by ordinary commercial 
canning methods. On the other hand, vitamin B 
may be somewhat affected. From experimental 
evidence on animals, vitamin B may be really 
two vitamins, one of which is temperature 
stable and the other less stable. 

Vitamin C is affected more or less by any 
form of cooking, with the exception of its con- 
tent in tomato. There is a gradual loss of vita- 
min C content after vegetables are harvested. 
Therefore, early canning or consumption is 
recommended. In tomatoes the effect of can- 
ning on the vitamin C content is so small as to 
be hardly demonstrable. 


In the commercial canning of cabbage, 


spinach and peas, even when the heat process 
has been doubled in strength, there is no loss 
other than that occasioned by the first heating. 
This initial loss, therefore, may be due to some 


Effect of Temperature on Vitamins 
By J. C. 






Geiger 


factor other than the high temperature, because 
a similar loss occurs when these products are 
cooked at a lower temperature in an open 


kettle. Therefore, pressure cooking or com- 
mercial canning probably has no more vitamin 
destructive action than open kettle cooking. 
Should, however, the sterilizing value be con- 
sidered, the advantage would be with com- 
mercial canning and pressure cooking. 

Vitamin D is regarded as being more heat 
stable than either A, B or C, but it is found only 
in limited quantities in food products that are 
preserved by heating methods. Vitamin |! 
seems to be exceedingly heat stable and widely 
distributed. 

Cleanliness and the use of fresh, sound raw 
products is an essential consideration in food 
preservation, regardless of the method followed. 
Botulism outbreaks, while occasionally traced 
to commercially canned foods, are confined 
chiefly to home canned products. Housewives 
should be sure of the reliability of the method 
they follow, as the bulletins giving home ca!- 
ning methods are not all accurate. Foods 
canned by the cold pack method should be 
boiled for thirty minutes after removal from J«!. 
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F MILLIONS of Americans 

who seek the great outdoors 

on vacation bent, some sicken, ¢_ 

some die because they have Wa 
sought picturesque rather than hygienic 
surroundings. City folk not infrequently 
come back from the country with the 
slowly incubating germs of typhoid in their 
systems or suffering from intestinal riots. 
How to get the good of bracing air, dazzling sun- 
shine and congenial sports under the blue sky 
and to escape the man-made perils of the pol- 
luted soil and waters is the problem that con- 
fronts us all. The directors of such public 
breathing spaces as state and national parks 
must protect the recreating population from the 
ills and that come both in the darkness and in 
the glare of the noontide. 


Protecting Ten Million 


No resort in the world, perhaps, seeks more 
earnestly to protect visitors from infection than 
the Palisades Interstate Park, above the west 
shore of the Hudson River. It is opening the 
summer season of 1927 with even greater facili- 
lics for having sanitation wait on recreation and 
health on both. To its huge domain it welcomes 
every year 10,000,000 visitors. Some only tour 
through the main drives in automobiles, while 
others camp for weeks in the depth of its forests 
or hy the banks of its numerous lakes. Here is 
a playground not merely for 6,000,000 or so 
weather-worn New Yorkers but for New Jersey 
and for all the country. j 

'his park begins under the lee of the Pali- 
sadcs, opposite the Fort Lee ferry in Manhattan, 
and with small interruptions for riverside com- 
munities reaches to Cornwall fifty miles away. 










In the depths of the forest. 


Owing to the generosity of the E. H. Harriman 
family enormous tracts of practically virgin 
woods extend many miles back from the river; 
an area of 45,000 acres, or 7 square miles, is 
set aside for visitors and campers. The year- 
round resident population of this reserve 

employees and their families—is 450. In 106 
organized camps there is a population of 8,500 a 
week in the summer, and in the hundred or so 
individual camps about 3,000 persons sojourn 
during the season. There is some winter 
activity, of course, but in the ordinary vacation 
season the weekly camping census is fully 
10,000. In the hot months 100,000 visitors a day 
is not unusual, exclusive of motorists in transit. 


Sanitary District Is under State Control 

The center of this interstate recreation 
domain is the Bear Mountain Park, named for 
the giant tor that rises near it. Near the Hudson, 
only a short distance from the new suspension 
bridge, is the Bear Mountain Inn with its dining 
room and its huge cafeteria open all the year 
round. The administration building is a roomy 
two story structure back of this high hospice. 

Park commissioners and the state board of 
health assume the responsibility for the well- 
being of the millions who visit this resort. » The 
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resident engineer and manager is Major Wil- 
liam A. Welch, who has had a varied experience 
in construction and sanitation projects. The 
park by act of the legislature was made a special 
sanitary district under direct state control, as 
otherwise the responsibility would rest on seven 
different local health officers. For several sum- 
mers the state board has assigned its secretary, 
Dr. Edward H. Marsh, to take charge as resident 
medical director. Major Welch and he have 
developed a system so highly regarded that 
every season officials from many states are sent 
there to study it. Managers of both incorpo- 
rated and private camp enterprises also have 





Dinner in a group camp 
received counsel. In fact, the methods devel- 
oped are available for permanent camp sites of 
all kinds, especially those for motor transients. 


Natural Springs Are Sealed 


All comers, be their stay long or short, are 
likely to drink water, and the management sees 
that they run no risk in so doing. It would be a 
romantic sight, indeed, if the visitors were 
besought to kneel on the edge of mountain rills 
to slake their thirsts, as hunters of old once did. 
In practice, however, they are permitted to do 
nothing of the kind. When the lands were 
taken over there were along the Palisades no 
less than 150 springs, while at Bear Mountain 
were hundreds more. One of the first acts of 
the health officer was to close all of them, for 
analyses showed that in the waters of all these 
jets, seemingly so innocent, were present the 
colon bacilli, evidences of accidental human 
contamination. To all appearances they should 
have been as pure as the water from the chem- 
ist’s still and indeed the pollution was in most 
cases merely a trace. When millions traverse a 


park and explore its hidden nooks, however, 
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exposed water carries no guarantee, so all way- 
side springs are sealed with concrete and their 
discharge conducted by pipes to the river or to 
places of purification. The spring water is 
taken from the lakes, filtered and treated with 
chlorine. It is regarded as safe and is free from 
chemical taste. What appear to be nature’s 
springs are artificial fonts into which the puri- 
fied water, led by pipes, splashes over from a 
hidden source. 

Brooks are marked with the legend: 

“This Water Not Good for Drinking Purposes” 

Even down at the railroad station is a sign 
notifying the thirsty that the liquid from the 
standpipe from which the loco- 
motive tenders are filled is not 
potable. 

At every turn, the watch- 
ful hygienist fights the germ. 
Camping is permitted only 
within certain restricted areas, 
in which every arrangement 
has been made for sanitation. 
Even the trails through the 
woods have toilet facilities and 
suitable arrangements are 
made for the tourists awheel. 
The comfort stations, rustic 
structures, bark covered, are 
unusual, for they are open 
near the top and are without 
screens. There are no flies 
near them even in the hottest 
weather. These outhouses rest 
on septic tanks of concrete in 
which is a heavy solution of 





at Palisades Interstate 


caustic soda (sodium hydrate). 
All waste is reduced to a fluid. 
In the average station a plug is raised and 
the effluent, odorless and relatively sterile, is 
pumped out into wheeled tanks and released 
at places where it can do no harm. The inn 
and adjacent grounds have a sewage system; 
this communicates with a series of septic tanks 
in which it is treated until it is considered 
safe to consign to the river. No raw sewage 
gets into the Hudson from the model park. 


Park. 


A Modern Swimming Hole 


There is a bathing pool for visitors, 100 x 225 
feet, varying in depth from a few inches to 
18 feet. Blasted from the living rock and 
smoothed at the bottom with concrete, it is in 
effect as realistic as the old swimming hole. 
Its waters are first filtered and then chlorinated 
as much as possible without affecting the eves 
of bathers. Every week the pool is emptied 
and the walls and bottom are scrubbed with 
heavy fiber brushes first immersed in chemical 
solutions; after this process the pool is aga!! 
filled. Even the laundering of clothes is under 
supervision, and wash houses are provided with 
special tubs in which garments can be cleaned. 
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In its discipline and arrangements, 
the Bear Mountain cantonment is like 
an army camp. The campers are 
expected to keep all the premises in 
which they are in temporary charge 
well policed—no cans to collect mos- 
quitoes, no scraps of stale food, no 
ill smelling slops. All refuse is placed 
in receptacles and is removed daily . 
and incinerated. Light rubbish, such 
as newspapers and cartons, is put into 
wire meshed containers and burned at 
once. <All pieniec tables and benches 
are of cement. Those who violate 
any of the regulations of cleanliness 
are at once taken in charge by the 
police, Who are constantly on tours of 
inspection, 

Every mouthful of food and drink 
that comes into this preserve at Bear 
Mountain must pass inspection. No 
dealer who sells anything but certified milk or 
milk of a high pasteurized grade can serve 
camper customers. Permits to do business in 
the park are issued only to butchers, bakers, 
grocers and other tradesmen whose food prod- 
ucts are known to be of high quality. All cooks 
for the inn and employees of group camps must 
pass a physical examination showing an absence 
of communicable disease. None suffering from 
tuberculosis or from blood taint and no typhoid 
carriers need apply. 


Sanitary Morale Well Maintained 


To enforce the regulation thoroughly a much 
larger force of medical inspectors would be 
required, but with the seventy-five patrolmen on 
duty the sanitary morale is well maintained. 
Ideal conditions would require the inspection of 
all camps every two days. 

Considering the limitations of personnel, the 
health record of the park is excellent. Only six 





ash houses are provided with special tubs for 
laundry work. 





A garbage incinerator in action, 


cases of communicable diseases were reported 
for the 1926 season, two cases each of mumps, 
chickenpox and scarlet fever. 

Two attacks of diarrhea that were reported 
among young children were afterward traced to 
the fact that the commissaries of the camps 
affected had served stale fodd, against the 
rules of the management. Prompt quarantine 
methods stopped the spread of the dangerous 
maladies. No typhoid developed throughout 
the whole area. 

The absence of typhoid cases is attributed to 
the extraordinary care taken of the water 
supply and the strict regulations regarding 
milk. 

One organization, which had been camping 
in the Bear Mountain tract, bought a farm not! 
far away and asked the authorities for advice 
in equipping it for a week-end resort for its 
members. 

Those in charge neglected, however, to follow 
that advice to the letter and used flush toilets 
and did not chlorinate the water supply. Nine 
cases of typhoid resulted, evidently as a result of 
the failure to carry out the full program, which 
would have been adhered to had the organ- 
ization been under the park jurisdiction. 

Many Have to Be Disciplined 

This achievement in hygiene at the Palisades 
Interstate Park was not accomplished without 
hard fighting against human inertia and care- 
lessness. Often the heavy rods of discipline 
descended on the neglectful, yet the offenders 
soon realized they were being protected agains! 
themselves and became grateful disciples of 
Hygeia. 

Thus a region covering many square miles 
and often swarming with thousands of visitors 
a day has all the well ordered life of a great 
caravansary. 

















Father 


Discourses 


On 


Dietin3, 





ay 
Hush Grant 
Rowell 


UMMY, Charlotte has just lost an- 
other 10 pounds. Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? A year ago she weighed as 
much as I do and now—why, she’s 
perfect. I wish I could find some way to take 
off another 5 pounds.” 

“But, dearie, don’t you think you’ve done 
enough for now? Remember you got rid of 
15 pounds within the last two months. Do you 
know I sometimes wonder if you children are 
doing just right. When I was a girl we used 
to be proud to weigh as much as we should and 
! really think I was healthier than you are!” 

“Now, Mummy dear, don’t be mid-Victorian. 
That was all right in your day, but so were broad 
sleeves and long skirts that you tripped over and 
long hair done up with bangs in front a la Gib- 
son girls and other archaic implements of tor- 
ture. Besides, if my ideas are so wrong, why is 
it that you borrow all my books on dieting and 
sit up till 1 or 2 a. m. reading them?” 

“Mary, you know that was only so that I could 
know what you were talking about and to see 
whether the ideas were sensible or not.” 

“Whether they were sensible or not, you'll 
have to admit that Daddy pretty nearly went on 
strike on account of the menus from the last 
book you read—and that was one you bought 
vourself, too. I guess somebody else wants to 
be a flapper.” 

Enter father, a lawyer (and therefore inclined 
fo require proof), home for dinner after a day 
in court. 

“Oh, Daddy, let me have that book this minute. 
That’s the one I sent to San Francisco for two 
weeks ago. My, but they do send those books 
back quickly. I couldn’t get this one here at all. 
The book stores could not keep them in stock, 
the demand was so great. I guess dieting is 
making us girls what we are today.” 
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Are We 
Dieting 
to Diet 
or 
Dietinz 
to 


Death ? 





“You're right about that, Mary. By the way, 
did you know that Charlotte has just been 
ordered to Saranac for observation? Charlotie 
was about the healthiest kid I ever saw. Till 
a year ago, she’d outskate any boy on the rink— 
never get tired. Talk about pink cheeks and 
good looks and strong muscles—that just 
described her. 

“Then Phoebe got the dieting bug and passed 
it on to the rest of you girls. Phoebe read some- 
where that it was fashionable to be skinny. 
Somebody dug up the term flapper and that got 
to be a synonym for skinny. So everybody had 
to be skinny. 

“Phoebe spread the craze. No ‘ask me 
another’ addict ever sold the idea better (or 
worse). All the girls just had to diet. Of course 
Phoebe had real ideas and that helped. 

“Phoebe did not need books; she invented. 
Breakfast was an orange and a cup of clear 
coffee; very few calories and it kept her till 
lunch. Lunch was omitted if possible, other- 
wise a fruit salad. The plan par excellence was 
to have a chocolate ice-cream soda of the super- 
variety in midafternoon, which, though high in 
calories and possibly even fattening, killed thc 
appetite for dinner. Hence Phoebe could pick 
daintily at dinner and reduce. 

“Of course, there were times when the old 
world was hard on Phoebe. It was awfully 
unpleasant to faint in the fifth dance at Georg'- 
ana’s big ball and have to go home before |t 
was half over. 

Gymnasium exercises at school were a [tor- 
ture; first, because she just did not feel up [0 
it, and second, if she survived without fain'- 
ing, she had a huge appetite that had to 40 
unappeased. Such abuse meant vigorous pro- 
tests by headaches and other mean tricks, But 
down went the weight. 
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“When all the flappers got to doing their stuff 
this way, the school pretty nearly had to stop 
ovin work for the girls or have ambulances 
waiting to carry them home.” Father was on 
his favorite topic and he was stating his case 
as completely as if the jury sat before him. 

“Phoebe could not stand the pace. It was 
‘eat or Saranac’ her doctor told her. She always 
did fear being cooped up in a mean old hospital 
because there was no social life there; they did 
nol dance enough and what would a live young 
flapper like Phoebe do for amusement? So 
Phoebe has changed fads. 


“Some of the 


rest of the crowd reformed 


because they were afraid they would be in the 
same fix that Phoebe was. Charlotte’s case is 


DS 


soing to reform a lot more of them. 


“The girl who lets good old common sense 
rule her opinions of all these innovations is 
always going to be in style. She may not fit 
with some peanut-brained male flapper whose 
friendship she won’t value at a nickel in five 
vears, but she'll find that the real fellows will 
pay her enough attention to make up for any 
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temporary losses from the other group. She 
won't faint at dances and she'll be able to dance 
better and longer than the human skeletons. 
You know what this modern stuff calls for. 
But if she wants to show up some of her rivals 
particularly, she might take them to some 
carnival of winter sports and hold a snowshoe 
or ski party, if she could persuade them to go. 
The boys will go all right. 

“And now, Defendant Flapper, for the verdict 
and the sentence. Have you anything to say 
before sentence is passed? Not that it will do 
you any good for you've had a fair trial.” 

Now Phoebe knew she was going to get it. 

“You may just hand me that book on diet you 
sent half way around the world for. See it in 
the fireplace now? Now it’s ashes, isn’t it? 
Well, those are the ashes of your friend Mr. 
Diet, too. Now go up stairs and get the rest of 
your diet literature.” 

“But, Father—” 

“You heard what I said.” 

Requiescat in pace, or shall we say, peace, 
eternal peace, to the ashes. 





HAIR —Woman’s Glory and Man's Despair 


OME gentlemen prefer blondes, but others, 
at least in the past, must have expressed 
their preference for brunettes for the 


population presents a mixture of both 


tvpes. The degree of blondness depends on the 


the skin. 


color of the hair and eyes and pigmentation of 


The hair is one ef the most constant of phys- 


ical characteristics and serves as an important 


| factor in classifying mankind into races. The 


general health. 


color and type of the hair and its care and 
arrangement are often a good key to an indi- 
vidual’s race, personality and, in some instances, 


\ hair is a slender, threadlike structure 

























derived from the outer layer of the skin and 
lirily implanted in a little pit in the deepest 
part of the skin. Ordinarily a hair is considered 


as divided into a bulb, 
hair root and hair shaft. 
There are three main 
varieties of hair on the 
body. The long, soft 
hair is found on the 
head, in the beard and 
sometimes on the chest; 
the short stiff hairs 
occur in the eyebrows, 
eyelashes, in the nose 
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and external ears; the soft, downy hair is 
found on almost the entire body. Nature has 
decreed certain parts of the body as entirely 
devoid of hair, as the lips, palms and soles, and 
ends of fingers and toes. 

Marked fundamental differences exist be- 
tween the long, soft hair of the head and the 
stiff hair of the eyelashes. The hair of the head 
emerges from the scalp at an oblique angle 
while the hair of the eyelashes is implanted 
almost vertically. Tiny 
muscles are attached at 
an angle to the hairs of 
the head and are not 
under voluntary con- 
trol. When these mus- 
cles contract the hair 
becomes erect. Every 
one has seen this occur 
in cats and dogs. 
Human beings experi- 
ence a somewhat 
similar sensation when they become badly 
frightened. 

Closely associated with the hairs are the oil 
glands, which empty the product through a duct 
into the upper portion of the hair follicle. The 
activity of these oil glands is responsible for 
the luster and shiny appearance of the hair. 
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Color of hair may be one of the striking points 
in one’s individuality. Hair varies from snow- 
white to black according to the amount of air 
and pigment. Red hair is in reality a variety 
of blondness and occurs with frequency in the 
Scotch, Finns and Jews. Greater depth of color 
in hair is due to the presence of additional pig- 
ment in the form of fine granules. It is a com- 
mon observation that children have lighter hair 
than adults. The source of the pigment present 
in the hair is still a disputed question. From 
the standpoint of heredity, dark traits seem to 
reappear with greater constancy in the hair, 
while a remote blond cross more often leaves 
its traces in the eyes. 

The extremes of hair texture are the curly 
type of the African negro and the stiff wiry hair 
of the American Indian and Asiatic peoples. 
The wooly appearance of the hair of the negro 
is due to the fact that the hair follicle is curved 
and the hair itself is flat. In contrast to this 
the Asiatic peoples have straight hair, round in 
appearance and arising from straight hair folli- 
cles. The smooth, wavy hair of the European 
forms an intermediate group. Immense sums 
of money are spent by people of all races in an 
effort to modify this fundamental characteristic 
of race. The negro engages in various ways to 
remove the kinks from his hair, while the white 
person works as diligently to make his hair 
curly. 

Average Person Has 120,000 Hairs on the Head 

The average adult has 120,000 hairs on the 
head. Blonds, because of the finer texture of 
the hair, often have as many as 140,000 hairs, 
while brunets have about 110,000. Chemically, 
dark hair differs from blond hair in having 
more carbon and less oxygen and sulphur. The 
white hair of the aged is rich in phosphate 
of lime. 
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Modern science has brought a different view 
of the function of hair than that held a few 
centuries ago. In 1618, Hilkiah Crooke, phy- 
sician and professor of anatomy to His Majesty 
James I, perceived the one great office of the 
hairs of the head was to lead off “the vapours 
which otherwise would choke, make smoaky the 
braine.” He does not mention how helplessly 
choked the brain of bald headed persons would 
be as a result of the retained vapors. At pres- 
ent it is believed that hair serves man as a 
preserver of heat and a protective covering and 
animals as an organ of touch. 


Eyebrows Are Protective 


The eyebrows are not merely ornamental; 
they protect the eyes from blows and direct the 
perspiration away from the eyes. In middle 
life there is an increased growth of hair in 
both sexes; eyebrows become bushy and stiff 
hairs become more prominent in the nose and 
external ears. In women, particularly those of 
the brunette type, there often appear coarse 
dark hairs on the chin, which cause consider- 
able annoyance. In these cases depilatorics 
afford only a temporary relief. Electrolysis 
cautiously used is the best and safest method of 
affording permanent relief. 

The amount of hair on the body and face is 
influenced by race, by heredity, by activity of 
glands of internal secretion, such as the thyroid 
and thymus, and by unknown factors. Severe 
diseases, such as typhoid, may cause the hair to 
lose its luster, fall out and return a different 
shade. Severe nervous shock may also have a 
marked effect on the hair. 

The hair dress of the individual is often dis- 
tinctive of his race and personality. Both say- 
age and civilized man make great effort to 
conform to the prevailing mode in their hair 
dress. 
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BY William J. Mayo 


RTHODOXY 
has its value. 
Unless a per- 
son is deeply 
interested in a search 
for truth in a special 
field, it is better for 
him to keep an open 
mind and, with “a de- | 
cent respect for the | 
opinions of mankind,” | 
travel with the ma- 
jority, that his energy bs 
may be conserved to {es 


tally. It is a curious 
ego that in the clear 


light of reason. will 
prompt one to say of a 
certain subject, “I do 
not understand this,” 


and in the dark of sug- 
gested psychic influ- 


HEARING ences to say of the 
same subject, “I be- 


TOUCH 


lieve this is occult,” in 
the sense of a mysteri- 
ous spirit force. I have 


eg a A known a number of 
develop the work in |> oor ivawre men of great promise 


which he has been | © 

trained. If he wishes [i= oes 
to devote his life to a 
study of so-called psy- 
chic phenomena, it is 
one thing, but, as a sideline, investigation of the 
occult carries distinct danger to integrity of 
thought. It loosens the mind from the moorings 
of fact, gives predominance to the lesser senses, 
and creates emotional disturbances that resem- 
ble the instinctive fear reactions of primitive 
man and the lower animals. One of these reac- 
lions was fear in the dark, which remains with 
us today as a source of emotional disturbance. 

Man first recognized only enemies that were 
large enough to be seen and dangers that could 
be estimated visually, such as wild beasts, ser- 
pents and tempests. Against phenomena that 
he could not understand he invoked the protec- 
Lon of his gods. 

Through association of ideas the words cult 
and occult have become closely allied. The 
cultist devotes his energy to spread a special 
belief not recognized by the majority as resting 
on a sound foundation. The occultist devotes 
his time to an attempt to elucidate a belief in 
hidden and mysterious powers having their 
origin in a spirit world and to subject them to 
human control. 
| Any one dabbling in the occult, deliberately 
Cepriving himself of vision, man’s chief means 
0! obtaining information, injures himself men- 


A conception of the relative importance of the 
various senses in the teaching of surgery. ested in a cult or in 


in medicine who in the 
springtime of their 
lives became inter- 


occultism of the old- 
fashioned spiritualistic type, which led them 
to unproved or unprovable hypotheses, blind 
alleys of belief. As a result, they lost their keen 
perception of fact and made little progress in 
their profession. 

Sir Conan Doyle in his masterly character- 
ization of Sherlock Holmes intrigued the interest 
of hosts of readers and established a school of 
detective fiction. Sir William Crookes, the last 
of the great all-round physicists, made investi- 
gations that led to the discovery of the cathode 
ray, the basis of the x-ray. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
who so clearly placed before the interested but 
untrained student the fundamental facts in 
physics, has the gratitude of all. These are three 
outstanding men of science who interested them- 
selves in psychic phenomena and believe in 
reincarnation of the dead. This interest, how- 
ever, came in the autumn of an intense scientific 
life. Their great days were over. The new 
interest was a foil to the critical research of 
the early days, like the contemplative philoso- 
phy of the Orientals. 

There is a divine discontent with the existing 
order of things, which leads to progress. Youth 
is always insurgent, a builder of images, a 
dreamer of dreams. When guided by scientific 
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imagination youth builds images to be compared 
with known facts and dreams true dreams. Age 
carries mental scars left by experience, which 
contract and shorten vision, but age carries wis- 
dom. Youth and age should travel together; 
each needs the other for orderly scientific 
advancement. 

The man of 100 years ago who would have 
attempted to talk about the radio and the wire- 
less would have been regarded as mentally 
deranged. Had he been able to produce these 
phenomena they would have been considered 
occult manifestations from the spirit world, and 
he probably would have been burned at the 
stake. Whenever we do not understand exist- 
ing phenomena, let us lay the lack where it 
belongs, to a failure of understanding which the 
future may clear up and not allow ourselves to 
prostitute intelligence by talking about fairies, 
ghosts, spirits and reincarnation of the dead. 

Science is organized knowledge of the phys- 
ical world. Wisdom denotes a clear perception 
of facts and sound judgment in dealing with 
them. The man of science in searching for the 
truth must ever be guided by the cold logic of 
facts and be animated by scientific imagination. 
Man’s brain, the instrument devised to receive 
and interpret truth, depends on the senses as 
its main avenues of approach through which 
come the raw materials of the truth. Only as 
the accuracy of these special senses in trans- 
mitting the materials out of which truth is made 
can be relied on, can the resulting truth be 
relied on. Science, therefore, owes much to the 
special senses. It seems fitting to pause in these 
days of the supremacy of science to consider 
these special senses. 


The Special Senses 


The brain of man, a social being, is dominant. 
It records and classifies impressions, analyzes 
experiences and activates emotions. 

Intellectual functions cannot be ascribed 
entirely to the special senses, but are rather the 
sum total of both external and internal sensory 
impressions woven into a complex mechanism 
controlling behavior. 

The upper brain, which contains the cerebral 
convolutions, is the central organ that connects 
man with the outside world. This part of the 
brain might be picturesquely described as an 
expansion of the primitive organ of the sense 
of smell, but this expansion has been devoted 
to vision whereas the sense of smell has dimin- 
ished. The higher mammals, and especially 
man, have achieved direct pathways from the 
eyes to the cerebral convolutions, and the growth 
of the mind, so far as man is concerned, might 
be said to be coincidental with the development 
of vision. Stimuli of the sense of taste, of hear- 
ing and of touch must figuratively pass through 
more relay centers to reach the brain, and there- 
fore their interpretation may be inaccurate and 
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misleading unless corrected by sight, just as a 
telephone message relayed through several sta- 
tions may be garbled. 

In the simplest forms of life external impres- 
sions are conveyed through the protective cover- 
ing of the organism. In the invertebrate the 
amphioxus, all the sense organs other than 
tactile are rudimentary or absent. The sense of 
touch, a pressure sense, is the most primitive of 
the special senses. In common parlance, touch 
refers to the hands, which the upright position 
of the human body has freed for highly special- 
ized training. 

At the Victoria Hospital in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
that sound English surgeon Rutherford Morison, 
whose observations have been characterized by 
vision and acumen, has printed on the wall of his 
operating room facing his students five words: 
“Sight,” in large letters; “Touch,” in smaller let- 
ters; “Hearing,” in still smaller letters; “Smell,” 
in fine print, and last “Taste,” in print so small 
as to be scarcely distinguishable across the room, 
thus indicating his estimation of the five special 
senses in relation to surgery. 


The Sense of Taste 


The sense of taste is a chemical sense and in 
man is the least important of the special senses 
and the most imperfect. This sense is closely 
associated with the sense of smell, and most of 
the qualities known as flavors, prized by the 
epicure, are distinguished by the sense of smell 
rather than by the sense of taste. Without the 
sense of smell, the sense of taste cannot dis- 
tinguish an onion from an apple. The sense of 
taste developed early, that the primitive organ- 
ism might be able to recognize material unfit 
for food as well as edible material, and in man 
this sense has so little discrimination that if 
can detect only four types of food: sweet, sour, 
salty and bitter. 


The Sense of Smell 


The sense of smell is also a chemical sense, 
extraordinarily accurate and highly developed; 
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A representation of the olfactory pathway in the 
calf. The sense of smell is more highly developed 
in some of the lower animals than in man. 


it detects odors that are entirely beyond dis- 
covery by any known scientific apparatus. Gases 
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aid vapors representing material in a molecular 
or colloid state not only can be recognized but 
also correctly classified by the trained sense of 
smell. This sense, however, does not give appre- 
ciation of time, place or motion. 

ihe sense of smell depends on certain cells 
that end in a hair. These cells are arranged 
in small bundles about the base of which are 
pigmented cells. Newer knowledge of physics 
in connection with the radio, little as it is, gives 
a clue to the purpose of the hair endings. These 
delicate hairs may be compared to the antennae 
of a radio, recognizing as odors the impact of 
electronic vibrations of rapidly moving colloids 
and unstably oxidized molecular substances sus- 
pended in the air, just as the eyes recognize 
as colors various wave lengths of light. 

In man the organ of smell is situated deep 
and occupies a total area of only about 1 square 
inch. The relation of the sense of smell to the 
protection of the organism against poisonous 
contacts seems to depend on the pigmented cells 
at the base of the organ of smell. Sheep-men 
will not raise albino lambs but send them to the 
butcher, because they have no sense of smell 
and sooner or later would die from eating 
poisonous material. 

The sense of smell, unlike the senses of sight 
and hearing, does not diminish with age, but 
often becomes more acute, and is keener in 
women than in men. 

In the lower vertebrates smell is the only spe- 
cial sense that comes by direct pathways to the 
upper brain and is dominant in controlling 
behavior, meaning the relations of one animal 
to another of the same or a different species. 

With the wind in the right direction, the dis- 
tance at which a deer is able to detect danger 
by the characteristic odor of an enemy is almost 
incredible. And yet the infant deer during the 
lirst days of life is without odor, protected in 
some curious way against its enemies in the 
stage of its innocence. Wild beasts passing near 
Will not discover the fawn but will trail the 
mother, 

In certain breeds of dogs, as the hounds, the 
organs Of smell are enormously developed, but 
their sight is defective. The bird dog circles 
the object of his search, depending on the sense 
of smell for approximate location. He then 
points the cover of the game from the intensity 
of the odor and finally secures sight of the object. 
A hound following a scent may run into a tree 
during the chase and may bark at his master, 
- 7 to recognize him by sight at a distance of 

1) feet 


The Sense of Hearing 


The sense of hearing in man is inaccurate. 
Whereas the senses of sight and smell will tele- 
Phone, so to speak, directly to the brain, a sound 
‘o reach consciousness must be relayed through 
a number of extra stations, with all the possi- 
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bility of confusion and inaccuracy that the 
process necessarily entails. 

Fish have a sixth sense, situated in the lateral 
line organ of Leydig, which gives the sense of 
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A diagram of the auditory pathway. 


pressure, depth and equilibrium, and from this 
labyrinth organ of the water vertebrate the 
organ of hearing in land animals developed. 
The ear of land animals responds to sound 
waves and pressure changes in the air as the 
lateral line organ of water vertebrates does to 
waves and pressure changes in water. 

The inaccuracy of hearing due to the relay 
system of transmission of sound to conscious- 
ness is illustrated by the difficulty in estimating 
the source of a sound. When a person hears a 
church bell ringing in an unknown locality, he 
is uncertain not only as to direction but also as 
to distance and volume. Is it a large bell ringing 
at a long distance or a small bell close by? 

At one time some children at my house were 
playing a little game in which each child in turn 
was blindfolded and two coins were struck 
together about 18 inches from the head. The 
children when blindfolded were unable to tell 
from what direction the sound came. 

Helmholtz, sixty years ago, called attention to 
the hair on the organ of Corti and expressed his 
belief that their varying lengths might have to 
do with distinguishing tones. Little importance 
seems to have been attached to these hair end- 
ings. One is impressed with the modern radio 
and its antennae as a possible explanation of 
the hair endings of the organ of the sense of 
hearing as well as of the sense of smell, and the 
principles that underlie their function. One 
might say that these hairs are antennae acted 
on by electronic energy connected with chang- 
ing air pressure and that they enable the indi- 
vidual to listen in, as the radio enthusiast would 
express it. | 

Dr. W. J. Mayo will conclude his article in the 

August Hyae1a, with a discussion of the sense of 

sight. 
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H, Armstrong Koverts 


HIS tale has to do with the development 

of the Newport Harbor Junior Yacht 

Club of California. We old salts of the 

senior club had been selfishly enjoying 
our water sports for years and had shamefully 
neglected the youngsters. Our commodore has 
three sons, Bill, Dick and Ed, 8, 11 and 13 years 
old, respectively, and these lads had learned to 
row the yacht dingey, had mastered swimming 
by occasional spills in the water and had so 
frequently scratched the varnish of the commo- 
dore’s flagship that he finally decided to get the 
boys a yacht of their own. 

The club’s naval designer was called into 
consultation, and the result of his labor was a 
12 foot open cat-rigged sloop of simple design 
and sturdy construction. It did not take the 
three intrepid navigators long to master this 
craft. They bore down on the helm, luffed, 
came about, jibed ship, trimmed the sheets and 





It is not such a far cry from toy craft to real 
yachting, this article proves. 


yelled for sea room in a manner that made their 
daddy’s chest swell with pride as he watched 
them perform. 

Soon other boys and even girls in the com- 
munity clamored for boats, with the result that 
before the season was over a fleet of fifteen of 
this one design class was constructed. It is 
inspiring to watch the spirited races that are 
held every Saturday by these youngsters. They 
are the very life of the club, and they have per- 
fected their own junior organization. The com- 
modore of the club is 9 years old. He calls 
regular meetings of the members and they talk 
nautical lore in a manner to delight the old 
salts. 

Last year was the juniors’ first season and 
many of them are jubilant over the possession of 
a silver cup or trophy, honorably won in keen 
competition over difficult courses. 

Much better than cups or trophies, however, 
is their splendid physical condition as a result 
of the summer’s sailings. Some of the chil- 
dren were pale, anemic and sallow when they 
started in. At the end of the season their eyes 
were bright, their bodies tanned and their mus- 
cles hard. They are members of a fraternity 
that is limited only by the far flung reaches of 
the world’s waterways, and out of such ma- 
terial is made the future yachtsman and _ the 
future self-respecting and law abiding Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Yachting as a means of recreation is perhaps 
the cleanest and healthiest sport that remains 
as yet untarnished by the stigma of commercial- 
ism. It is also a sport unlimited in scope and 
elastic enough to fit any purse. A common 
impression is that to be a yachtsman one must 
have an unlimited purse, but quite the contrary 
is true, as the man who works for a daily wage 
may also enjoy every thrill of yachting with an 
inexpensive boat. 
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lhe term “yachting” in its true sense covers 
any sort of craft that can float unassisted and 
that can be propelled through the water by man 
power, by sail power or by mechanical motive 
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younger friend, going over plans for a motor 
cruiser of 35 or 40 feet They are going to navi- 
gate inland water ways and eventually the open 
sea as soon as the boat is finished. 





There is no sport more wholesome or less commercialized than yachting. 


power. Itis difficult to conceive of any one who 
at one time or another has not had a secret 
ambition to own a yacht. At any of our water 
fronts will be found in the water and on the 
ways every conceivable type of craft, from a 
little 8 foot dingey to a 200 foot palatial 
auxiliary yacht. On one hand are two boys 
building out of boxwood, barrel staves and rags 
a canoe, which they fasten together with con- 
summate care. When the little craft is com- 
pleted and the many hours of labor finished, 
the industrious owners, each with his paddle 
carved out of a discarded plank, proudly navi- 
gate the inland waters of their little community. 
At one of the smaller boat shops in the 
vicinity, one may see two or three high school 
boys engaged in rebuilding an old row boat, 
putting on a semi-deck, building in a small 
cockpit, also a center-board keel and raising a 
mast with a leg of mutton sail, their first real 


vacht. 


On the other side of the shop one will see a 
man advanced in years, with an enthusiastic 


In the next shop there will probably be a 
large schooner yacht, a thing of grace and 
beauty, being reconditioned for the summer's 
work and play. Her seasoned owner and mem- 
bers of the crew are patiently waiting for the 
hour when she may go off the ways and head 
for the open sea. 

There is no gainsaying that the sport of yacht- 
ing has no rival in joy-making or health-giving 
possibilities, and one can hardly overestimate 
the value of the physical and mental training 
that accrues to the boy who is fortunate enoug 
to become the member of a crew of a good 
yacht or who may possess one of his own. This 
is particularly pertinent in view of the rather 
unwholesome sports that are indulged in so 
lavishly at the present time, in which automo- 
biles and roadhouses play a sinister part. 

No matter what kind of a craft, how little or 
how much it costs, it is some proud owner’s 
private yacht, and to this owner it is a bosom 
companion, a life-long friend, and a thing of 
joy and beauty forever. 
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A Summer on the Health Car 


BY Faith 
Fairfield 


Norma Selbert, Ohio State University 


Nearly a thousand babies were returned, protesting loudly or 
gurgling with delight, to their mothers. 


AST summer nearly a thousand babies in 
varying states of dryness and cleanli- 
ness sat on my lap, and, after having 
the soundness of their teeth and tonsils 

and other structures examined, were returned, 
protesting loudly or gurgling with delight, to 
their mothers. This difference in reaction to 
examination seemed to depend on no tangible 
factor but was perhaps entirely a matter of 
temperament. 

After completing my winter’s work of con- 
ducting physical examinations. and correcting 
hygiene papers, I spent the summer traveling 
from town to town examining infants and dis- 
cussing with their mothers the comparative 
merits of spinach and cabbage. 

My last hygiene paper corrected, I began 
my long ride to the county in which the heaith 
car staff had already started the work. The 
staff consisted of doctors, dental hygienists and 
nurses. The nurses received the youngsters first 
and weighed and measured them, showing the 
mothers how much each child should weigh for 
his height. Then the teeth were cleaned and 
examined, if the child was old enough to have 
any, and a chart showing the needed dental 
work was given to the mother. Finally the 
doctor examined each child, discussing defects 
with the mother and means of getting them 
corrected. The doctor also discussed diet and 
daily habits of rest and play and gave the 


mother pamphlets on topics in which she was 
interested and needed help. 

The work of the health car unit in rural dis- 
tricts is generally known. These little com- 
munities are too far distant to be cared for by 
the baby clinics in the larger settlements, and 
the work of the rural nurse must be spread 
over too large a territory to solve the problem 
completely. 

One sad result is that infant feeding and 
care in some of these places becomes a [ra- 
dition rather than a science. What one baby 
has been forced to endure and has somehow 
survived is inconsistently applied to the nex! 
child. The laws of cause and effect that are 
found profitable in stock raising are not con- 
sidered in the case of the human family. If 
one baby has languished on a diet of coffee 
soup and salt pork, his death is regarded as thie 
will of the Lord rather than a result of faully 
feeding. 

Our health car equipment consisted of a large 
closed truck nobly bearing the state color and 
coat of arms. Within, it contained cupboard 
and drawer space sufficient to treasure a greal 
variety of pamphlets and charts as well as 4 
varied assortment of stethoscopes, aprons, w:'sh 
basins, pencils and thumb tacks. The more 
bulky equipment of the dental hygienists «nd 
the scales for weighing the children filled the 
floor space. 
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The staff did not ride in the truck unless all 
other auto space was filled. Then one health 
worker sat next to the driver on a large carton 
of vlass jars containing wooden tongue depres- 
sors. Obviously, balanced on so fragile a perch, 
one sat cautiously and tried to lift one’s weight 
a little over the worst bumps in the country 
roads. 

Most mothers were extremely interested in 
the work and anxious to carry out any program 
that would benefit their children. There were 
of course exceptions. We occasionally met the 
type of mother who boasted that she never read 
magazines or had any interests except those 
closely related to preparing meals or doing her 
housework. How the care of a few rooms and 
one child could possibly fill a modern woman’s 
time so completely and yet the work be done 
so poorly was a mystery. Then I learned that 
attending movies was not included among such 
outside activities as reading or trying to find out 
improved methods of child feeding and care. 

The preschool age is one that is easily neg- 
lected. Before the baby is born the mother 
venerally receives sufficient care and instruc- 
tion to safeguard herself and the child. Also, 
during the first few months the 
dangers of unintelligent care 
are offset by the advantages of 
breast feeding. As the child 
approaches his first birthday 
and until he is safely launched 
in school and under the care 
of the school doctors, there is 
often no medical supervision. 
The most outstanding defects 
of nutrition and development 
may not be observed by his 
parents. Often at this time, 
loo, the mother’s attention is 
absorbed by a younger arrival. 

The child is expected to de- 
velop normally during these 
lirst few years of his life in 
spite of the unhygienic condi- 
lions under which he is forced 
lo exist. His diet may be 
lacking in growth-producing 
proteins or vitamins and his 
periods of rest inadequate and 
irregular, This is especially 
true if he is dragged to the 
movies every evening because 
there is no one at home with whom to leave 
him. His body may be injured by the uneven 
pulling of heavy clothing or by elastic bands 
about his waist and legs. We found one 4 year 
oli who actually smoked cigars because he 
— them and it amused his parents to watch 
Mm. 

ven if the defect becomes too obvious to 
escape notice the family generally considers the 
child too young to be taken to a doctor or trust- 
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ingly hopes that he may outgrow the condition 
by school age. The disciplining of the child is 
often equally neglected. Admitting that they 
cannot handle the 3 year old, the parents hope 
that he will be better after he has started school 
and the teachers have trained him in obedience 
and other proper habits. 

The theory is perhaps to allow complete free- 
dom of the individual as long as possible. If 
the child must eventually obey laws, let him at 
least wait until the coercion of school or the 
reformatory forces them upon him. By the 
time he is 6 most of his defects of body and 
character are well established. They are cor- 
rected with more difficulty at this age and often 
mean the delaying of his progress through the 
grades. 

Occasionally the parents showed themselves 
amazingly influenced by superstition. I would 
not have believed in the existence and preva- 
lence of the “pow-wow” woman if I had not 
heard of her in several communities. The “pow- 
wow” woman is a person who has had eight or 
ten children. Therefore she supposedly knows 
all about caring for them. They have all died 
in infancy, usually of the “take-off.” Therefore 
she has time to advise and 
instruct other mothers about 
their babies, and to “pow- 
wow.” 

The “take-off” seems in med- 
ical language to be the equiva- 
lent of marasmus or inanition. 
In ordinary terms this means 
that the child starved to death 
because no food was found 
that he could assimilate, or be- 
cause of low vitality, prema- 
turity or unscientific handling. 

The “pow-wow” woman mut- 
ters chants or prayers over the 
sick child. Why her prayers 
might rise higher than those of 
the parents I never understood. 
Sometimes, if the child has the 
croup, the “pow-wow” woman 
ties a string about the child’s 
neck, chanting the “pow-wow” 
at the same time. When the 
string falls off the child may 
be considered cured. By judi- 
cious handling and avoidance 
of soap and water this string 
will not wear off until the child is beyond the 
croup age. 

Feeding is the biggest and most important 
problem. No child who is not well nourished 
can have a fair start. The most obvious founda- 
tion of a diet for a year old child is milk. And 
there are so many excuses for his not drinking 
it. One mother says, “Johnny drank milk all 
the time he was a baby, and of course he is 
tired of it now and won’t take it.” Or another 
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says, “Mary won’t drink milk, and I just can’t 
make her do it. But then she comes by it 
naturally. I never did like it, and my husband 
won't touch it either.” Surely with this double 
inheritance from non-milk-drinking ancestors 
the child cannot be expected to like it. 

The power of suggestion as a factor in chil- 
dren’s dislikes and whims is not considered, but 
the blame is so often placed on the germ plasm. 
If our other opinions besides those concerning 
milk or spinach are to be fixed by such rigid 
laws of inheritance, no wonder progress is slow. 

A discouraging factor in advising diet is the 
frequency with which poverty is given as a 
reason for not feeding such obvious necessities 
as fruit, vegetables, milk or eggs. Yet the same 
mothers will allow the child to spend a penny 
or more a day for candy and frequent nickels 
for ice cream cones. The distinction between 
pure ice cream as a desirable dessert and ice 
cream of unknown quality as an undesirable 
between-meal food is obvious. 

Occasionally when the need of vegetables in 
the diet is especially emphasized the parents 
admit that probably the children do need them. 
However, since they personally prefer other 
foods the mother does not care to bother with 
preparing and cooking special dishes. 

I remember one mother for whom at first I 
felt considerable sympathy. There were two 


little girls in the family with discharging ears 


and large diseased tonsils. The tonsils were 
undoubtedly responsible for the ear condition, 
which might eventually result in permanently 
impaired hearing. The mother professed pov- 
erty and was anxious to have the state shoulder 
the burden of tonsillectomy. Unfortunately, 
further conversation brought out the fact that 
the parents had just turned in their old car to 
buy a new one. No wonder they felt poor! 
Buying a new car or a home was occasionally 
the excuse given for faulty feeding. The par- 
ents could not afford to buy both milk and 
gasoline, and the bad effects of lack of gaso- 
line were more immediate and outstand- 
ing. Moreover there were so many 
excuses that might be offered for 
unhealthy children. If the moth- 
er’s teeth were false, of course 
the baby must have dirty, de- 
cayed fangs! If the father had 
a stoop the child obviously = 
must be underweight and have — 
a poor posture! 
On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of mothers were sensible 
and intelligent. I remember one 
capable mother of eleven children, 
all living and well. The youngest 
three were under school age and were 
brought to the health car for exami- 
nation. These three were in such rug- 
ged health and the mother’s report of 
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their diet and habits was so good that I ques- 
tioned her about her training and home. She 
appeared to be a rather uneducated woman, the 
wife of an ordinary workman. She said, “My 
father was a doctor and I always try to follow 
what he taught me. My husband is a bricklayer, 
If he were a doctor, I could not afford to have 
eleven children and to buy the proper food for 
them.” 

The numbers who thronged the health car for 
examination and advice made the long hours of 
hard work seem worth while. Usually the 
mothers did want advice and were anxious to 
have information that might benefit their chil- 
dren. Occasionally on a hot day after I had 
struggled with a frightened and poorly disci- 
plined youngster for some time and had finally 
completed the examination, the mother would 
say, “And now where do I go to see the doctor?” 
In my most professional manner I would reply, 
“I am a doctor. The health car staff consists of 
both men and women physicians.” The most 
amazing reply a mother ever made to this was, 
“Oh, well, will you show me all those things 
about Willie again? I thought you were just 
a woman and I did not listen.” 

Usually the mothers welcomed a woman doc- 
tor because they felt they could ask questions 
more freely. A few mothers said their young 
sons were afraid of men. Unless the father is 
considered an exception, what a strange family 
life they must have! 

The value of work of this sort lies especially 
in the efficiency of the follow-up workers. ‘This 
work was in the hands of a committee of women 
in each town, the medical needs being attended 
to by the rural nurse and local physician. In 
rare cases the children were referred directly 
to some specialist. The committee which had 
gathered together the mothers and children on 
the day of the health car clinic still continued 
its work, making possible the needed medical 
care and sustaining the interest in child health. 
This committee had the school buildings opened 

and cleaned ready for use, provided any 
necessary conveyance of the mothers 
and children, and registered the 
families as they appeared. It 
was an essential factor in mak- 

ing the work possible. 

From the standpoint of a 
health car physician of one 
summer’s experience the work 
was interesting and highly in- 
structive. However, no one 

can hold on her lap nearly 4 
thousand babies without feeling 
that the summer has had its ex- 
periences and that the trials of the 
old woman who lived in the shoe 
were wofully underestimated in the 
nursery rhyme about that overworked 
mother. 
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AILROADS passing 

through the ma- 

laria belt of the 

South have come to 
realize the economic ad- 
vantages of keeping their 
employees as free from that 
ailment as possible. Until 
recently “chills and fever” 
was regarded as an unavoid- 
able evil and the railway 
hospitals were always full 
of sufferers. 

In the past few years, 
most of the railroads in the 
malaria districts have con- 
ducted well organized cam- 
paigns of education, drain- 
age, quinine distribution and 
mosquito killing, which have 
resulted in a truly remark- 
able check of the disease. 

The St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway inaugurated the 
movement eight years ago 


Anopheles and fhe Railroads 


ByY Charles Layng 





“Yarbs” did not cure their malaria. 


and many others, notably 
the Missouri Pacific Rail 
road, have followed. 
Competent sanitary engi- 
neers have been employed. 
The methods in use are 
somewhat similar to those 
that made the building of the 
Panama Canal possible. It 
is necessary first to edu- 
cate the people as to the 
proper use and maintenance 
of screening. Many railroad 
employees in the Ozarks are 
absolutely ignorant of the 
‘ause of malaria, attributing 
it to sleeping in the night 
air, eating watermelon in 
the heat of the day or drink- 
ing foul,water. The home 
remedies in use were as 
many and varied as were 
the imagined causes of the 
disease and ranged from 
“varbs” to smoked fish. 





Life in the Ozarks is just as peaceful but less hazardous since sanitary engineers 


have begun a campaign against malaria. 


the Ozark Mountain country. 


The two scenes on this page are typical of 








The task confronting those 
in charge of the antimalarial 
work was not a small one, as 
the average backwoodsman of 
the hill country was tenacious 
in clinging to his beliefs and 
superstitions and highly sus- 
picious of any one from the 
outside. 

The results obtained from 
the use of quinine as a pro- 
phylaxis and from efficient 


screening soon’ conquered 


superstition. Through the 
medium of speeches delivered 
at various points at which a 
number of railway men could 
be congregated and _ through 
talks with individuals, the sani- 
tary engineers gradually broke down prejudices. 

In addition to the campaign of education, 
active steps were taken to combat the mosquito. 
Swamps and ponds in the vicinity of the shops 
and stations were drained or oiled; yearly 
appropriations were made to provide for 
screening bunk cars, stations, section houses 
and cabooses, and screen inspection was car- 
ried out carefully. 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad, in 1925, dis- 
tributed 5-grain capsules of quinine to its track 
men and other maintenance of way men over 
2,000 miles of railroad. These men, by reason 
of their occupation, are particularly susceptible 
to being bitten by the anopheles mosquito. 

By eradicating mosquitoes through proper 
drainage and oiling, good results in keeping 
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At the left is a properly 
screened collage; it is 
safe from the visits of 
the anopheles mosquito, 


When floods recede, stay- 
nant pools remain and 
they offer excellent 
breeding places for mos- 
quitoes. 
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Pacific and Atlantic 
down malaria were obtained at shop and divi- 
sion points. For example, company physicians 
treated 228 employees and their dependents 
for malaria at Gurdon, Ark., in 1923. This was 
reduced to fifteen in 1924 and four in 1925. At 
McGehee, Ark., seventy-four were treated in 
1923, seven in 1924 and two in 1925. 

In addition to looking after their own employ- 
ees in the way of malaria control, the railroads 
cooperate with towns and villages along the line 
by supplying oil and the services of sanitary 
engineers. More and more towns and villages 
are coming under the malaria control scheme 
-ach month. 

The railroads that have gone in for this 
work have found it to be an exceedingly good 
investment. 
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TUTTERING and defective articulation 
are the two main forms of speech defect 
that we shall consider in our study of 
the nervous child. All the other varieties, 

such as dumbness, delayed speech, that curious 
condition known as word-deafness, and volun- 
tary absence of speech are distinctly patho- 


logic. An exception may perhaps be made in 
the case of sudden temporary loss of speech 
for minutes or even for hours, as a result of 
severe fright. This rare condition would occur 
in a nervously constituted child rather than in 
one of a more normal, well-balanced tempera- 
ment. It usually terminates spontaneously so 
that no treatment is called for. 


Occasional Stuttering Common in Young 

Stuttering is far more serious than defective 
articulation and gives a darker outlook for 
improvement or cure. As Dr. G. F. Still, the 
London child specialist, clearly puts it: “Stut- 
tering is a defect of coordination. Speech 
consists of a highly complex series of move- 
ments, involving the muscles of the tongue, the 
jaw, the palate and, not least important, the 
muscles of respiration. The perfect coordina- 
lion of these movements is only gradually 
acquired, hence occasional stuttering is so com- 
mon in children of 2 or 3 years, whilst they are 
learning to talk, as to be almost a normal feature 
at this age.” 

Stuttering in older children or adults, on the 
contrary, is apt to be associated with nervous- 
ness of marked degree. It may be a result of the 
nervousness or it may give rise to it, for such a 
crippling affliction inevitably brings shame and 
humiliation to a person of even average sensi- 
liveness, 

_clf-consciousness and shame are most espe- 
cially prone to afflict the child; and the derision 
or pity that this handicap evokes can give 
rise easily to a serious degree of inferiority 
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Speech 
Disturbances 


BY 
Frank 
Howard 
Richardson 


reaction. Stuttering and the shame caused by it 
can thus constitute a vicious cycle, in which each 
makes the other worse. The victims of stutter- 
ing present many other traits and symptoms that 
are manifestations of nervousness. 

In a nervous child an exciting cause, which 
in another might bring no serious result at all, 
may easily precipitate a habit of stuttering that 
will defy all efforts to cure. Such exciting 
causes are many and varied. One of the com- 
monest is imitation. Many stuttering children 
have a stuttering father or mother. Or the 
habit may arise from mimicking or teasing a 
playmate; this, though started intentionally, 
cannot be stopped. Fright sometimes causes 
stuttering, or it may begin after a serious dis- 
ease of childhood. 


May Occur in Left-Handed Children 


The attempted correction of left-handedness 
has been the starting point of a tragically large 
number of cases of stuttering. A certain degree 
of ambidexterity (equally free use of left and 
right hands) is not at all uncommon in child- 
hood; at this time it is quite safe and even 
desirable for the mother to induce the child te 
use his right hand in preference to his left. In 
the case of true left-handedness, however, it 
will not be long before the observant parent 
becomes fully convinced of the exact state of 
affairs. Attempts to induce the use of the right 
hand, in such cases of true left-handedness, are 
likely to provoke signs of serious discomfort, 
actual distress, and, if the child is fortunate 
enough to be of the aggressive, self-expressive 
sort, of open revolt. 

If these attempts are persisted in, as is so fre- 
quently the case with ill advised parents and 
teachers of the type that entertain no doubts as 
to the essential rightness of their methods, the 
results are in many instances tragic. Any of 
the forms of nervousness that we are making 
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our study in this series may develop as a direct 
result of such persistence. 

Among the commonest of these, and easily 
the most tragic both because of its crippling 
effect on the whole life of the child and because 
of the intractability of the condition when it 
once becomes established, is stuttering. Too 
strong emphasis cannot be placed on the dan- 
gers inherent in the mistaken pedagogy that 
attempts to force left-handedness to change into 
right-handedness. While the essential cause 
of left-handedness still remains in some doubt, 
it is generally believed that it is a deeply 
srounded anatomic one. It is obvious that it 
cannot be expected to yield to training. 


Should Never Force Child to Use Right Hand 


Yet there is no reason why the attempt should 
not be made to develop a certain limited use of 
the right hand in such a child, so far as this 
is found to be possible without undue stress and 
effort on the part of the teacher and mental or 
emotional strain in the child. The child may 
be quick to respond to the idea that it is fun 
to be able to do with either hand some of the 
things that most boys and girls and even men 
and women can do with only one. If he does, 
it may be possible for him to develop a valuable 
ability to use either hand at will, to a certain 
extent and with certain activities. If it proves 
possible to teach him to use his knife, fork and 
spoon as right-handed people do, it will save 
him moments of real embarrassment later in 
life, as any one who has sat at the left of a left- 
handed person at table will readily realize. 
This much can as a rule be easily accomplished, 
as children are strict conformists and cordially 
dislike doing anything that marks them as 
being different from the rest of the herd. 

Writing is another activity that may perhaps 
be added to the list of accomplishments in 
which the child may become ambidextrous. If 
so, it will be well worth while expending con- 
siderable effort on bringing this to pass, for the 
left-handed writer is quite conspicuous and is 
sometimes subject to considerable annoyance 
from this fact. If, on the other hand, either of 
these (right-handed writing or eating) should 
prove difficult of accomplishment or productive 
of fatigue or irritability, all attempts had better 
be given up at once. Any attempt to force 
right-handedness upon a left-handed child is a 
perilous experiment. 

The attempted cure of stuttering is a knotty 
problem. It is far too technical for discussion 
in a general treatise of this sort. If the habit 
develops in spite of the best efforts to prevent 
it, the wisest course is to place the child under 
the care of a well recommended expert in the 
subject. During the course of whatever treat- 
ment he institutes, much can be done in the way 
of intelligent cooperation by the maintenance of 
the happiest, pleasantest sort of home environ- 
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ment and emotional setting possible. Withou! 
this, the best technical efforts may prove 
fruitless. 

The other speech defect that must be con- 
sidered is faulty articulation. While there are 
anatomic defects that may cause this condition, 
the greatest number of cases are due to the 
persistence of faulty habits of speech in early 
childhood. So true is this, that even in cases 
of the most glaring anatomic fault of all—hare- 
lip and cleft palate—it is not faulty anatomy 
alone that gives rise to the peculiar quality of 
enunciation and the characteristic disagreeable 
tone of cleft palate speech. This is illustrated 
by the fact that if the operative correction of 
this defect is made in early infancy, it is 
customary for the child to grow up with fairly 
normal speech; whereas if the operation is 
postponed until later childhood, the typical 
faulty speech remains, even though perfectly 
successful physical and anatomic results have 
been achieved. 

I mention here, only to condemn it, the prac- 
tice of “clipping the cord of the baby’s tongue,” 
for so-called tongue-tie. Babies are frequently 
brought to the specialist in diseases of children 
with the story that some neighbor, nurse or even 
the family doctor has examined the baby and 
decided that the child will be tongue-tied 
(whatever that means) if the thick band or 
frenum that runs from the under side of the 
tongue to the floor of the mouth is not clipped. 
Many physicians do not hesitate to cut the free 
edge of this frenum in the mistaken notion that 
if it is unusually thick or short some speech 
defect will appear. This notion is quite without 
scientific support. Such interference with the 
normal state of affairs is to be heartily con- 
demned. 


The Evils of Baby Talk 


Easily the commonest and most potent cause 
of faulty articulation is the persistence of baby 
talk far beyond the period at which it is neces- 


sary, if it ever is. If all those who come in 
contact with infants would help them to learn 
to speak correctly instead of trying to perpetu- 
ate their early errors and crystallize them into 
an unintelligible jargon fondly called baby talk 
many of us would be surprised to find what a 
brief period of time is required for passing 
through the preliminary stages of learning (o 
speak one’s native tongue. All that mistaken 
adults are asked to do is to give up the doubtful 
pleasure of hearing incorrect sounds made by 
the little beginner and instead learn the keen 
delight of helping him correct his early mistakes. 
What parents so often fail to realize is that the 
baby talk that seems so delightful and cule 
because it is so natural is really not the product 
of the baby’s mind at all but is his attempt [0 
copy their inaccurate attempts to copy him. 
Rather ridiculous, isn’t it? 
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Take an example. The child is given a ride 
in the family car. Hearing the long word 
“automobile” used in connection with his good 
time he makes an attempt to use it. The near- 
est approximation he can manage at his first 
attempt is perhaps “om bee,” not bad for a first 
try at a four syllable word! 

At once a family controversy arises between 
those admiring adults who happened to hear 
him. One insists that the magic word used was 
“awm beel”; another that the darling little 
cutie said “omo been”; others contribute still 
different phonetic renderings. Eventually all 
these are averaged up and crystallized into the 
composite “omobeel,” or something else quite as 
bizarre and inaccurate and absolutely different 
from whatever it was that the child happened 
to enunciate at this first attempt. 

The die is cast; henceforth for years every 
attempt on his part to correct his early inaccu- 
racy is met by the repetition of this silly manu- 
factured word, which of course he adopts 
because it is the only pattern presented to him. 
What happens? Before long an entirely foreign 
and distinct vocabulary has been built up, not 
by him, but by his elders in spite of him, and 
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this is the only language he knows. The fact 
that only a few of his elders—perhaps only the 
mother herself—can understand this pitiful 
little language endears it to them all the more 
closely. 

What happens when the time comes that his 
elders want him to learn to speak correctly and 
give up this carefully and painfully created 
private speech? Where he should have had but 
the one process to go through, he actually has 
three—the learning of the faulty word, its 
unlearning, a far more diflicult task, and the 
learning of the correct word. 

Is it any wonder if he carries through later 
childhood and even into adult life some of 
these faulty words or that some sounds are 
always misarticulated, if not in formal speech, 
at least at such time as the man is at his ease 
and is speaking without taking conscious 
thought? Many a man has been dogged through 
life by some such infantile remainder, which has 
been a veritable ball and chain to his progress. 
Learning to talk is a hard enough task at best. 
If we cannot help the child to perform it, at 
least let us refrain from making it still harder 
by such thoughtless interference. 





The Colorado Springs 
Nutrition Camp 


School 


BY 
Winifred Magruder 


HE sound of happy voices 
greets the visitor to the Colo-* 
rado Springs Nutrition Camp 
School, which occupies a pleas- 
ant, low cement house on the outskirts 6f town. 
“pen windows and sunshine are everywhere, 
aud busy children, . 
\ small, business like office receives the new- 
mer but plays little part in his life at the 
cump, except as a place for the weekly weigh- 
Much more interesting the children find 
the big, airy recreation room with its long, low 
tables and its games. Bookcases, a piano and 
‘ victrola, and even a wonderful doll house add 
\o its charms. More attractive yet, at least three 





times a day,.is the dining room, equipped with 
child size tables and chairs. The kitchen open- 
ing from this room has only gas plates and a 
steam table, as the food is prepared in Glockner 
Sanatorium kitchen. 

Beyond these rooms is the girls’ dormitory, 
the entire south side of which is open windows. 
The boys’ sleeping room has windows to the 
south and west. Each child has his own bed 
and cares for it. Across the corridor are the 
nurses’ quarters, the lavatories and locker 














More windows than walls. 


rooms, and the isolation rooms, where any 
child who develops a cold or any illness is put. 
The second floor is almost all roof, enclosed 
by a cement wall 5 feet high. The only room 
is a small one used for school sup- 
plies, for school is held outdoors under 
an awning, and being on the roof, it 
is not interrupted by interesting sights. 
The sun baths are given here too; boys 
on one side of the division and girls 
on the other lie absolutely relaxed on 
cots, with only their heads protected 
from the sun. 
Intensive rest and feeding, sun baths 
and cod liver oil constitute the treat- 
ment given the children. Of course 
individuals vary a great deal in the 
amount gained, but for the last vear 
the average weekly gain per child has 
been 0.88 of a pound. The records 
show better gains after removal of 
tonsils than before. 
No story of the nutrition camp 
should be told without a word of 
appreciation of Margery Palmer Watt, 
with whom the work originated. Mrs. 
Watt, a sufferer from tuberculosis, 
becoming interested in the nutrition 
classes being held in the _ public 
schools, took a few of the most undernourished 
children from those classes into her home and 
with the advice and assistance of several med- 
ical friends brought them to health and normal 
weight. The possibilities of the work, and 
especially of checking incipient tuberculosis, 
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interested the entire group so much 
that the Nutrition Camp School was 
planned. The camp is nonsectarian. 
Mrs. Watt and her sister, Dorothy 
Palmer, started it off with a small 
endowment. Funds for building pur- 
poses were raised by a “Nucazar,” and 
the building was erected on ground 
belonging to Glockner Sanatorium, an 
agreement having been made with that 
institution to furnish food and nursing 
at a given cost per child. The phy- 
sicians and dentists give their services 
and without their generous help the 
work could not go on. The Junior 
League takes care of five children each 
year and gives generously besides both 
of time and money. The school board 
sends a teacher so the child carries as 
much school work as he is able. 
Nineteen children from 6 to 12 years 
old live at the camp for varying peri- 
ods of time, a transient population 
but always nineteen. Every effort is 


made when the parents visit camp to show them 
what is being done and how, so that when the 
youngster goes home they will be ready to take 
up the good work and help him keep his gains, 


Fresh air and sunshine make lessons easy. 


The nurse also makes visits to the gradu- 
ates every two or three weeks and weighs them 
and talks to them about their individual prob- 
lems and how to meet them. In this way the 
child’s interest is held and the continued coope!- 
ation of the child and mother is assured. 
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“NEW patients are ad- 
mitted to hospitals for 
mental diseases without 
the prompt arrival of 

relatives bent on making in- 
quiries of the physician. In 
one of the first interviews the 
relatives usually touch on the 
question of the reason for the 


What Causes a Mental Breakdown? 


BY L. D. Hubbard 


ARTHA’S personality car- 
ried her through financial 
troubles, hard work and years 
of devotion to invalid parents. 


NV ARY, confronted only by 
the long strain of caring 
for invalid parents, broke down 


indirectly concerned with the 
precipitation of the breakdown, 
but they are never the sole 
cause. Every child has falls of 
greater or less severity, but no 
one remembers them until the 
necessity arises of finding a 
tangible basis for an otherwise 
incomprehensible disorder. 


breakdown and the remark at the crucial moment. 


takes one of two forms. One 
is the question, “Doctor, have 
you found out yet just exactly 
what caused this trouble?” The 
other is the statement, “Doctor, 
I can tell you just exactly what caused this 
trouble.” 

In the second instance the relative goes on to 
elaborate his theory and is certain beyond all 
shadow of doubt that the precise difficulty he 
mentions is at the bottom of the patient’s break- 
down. Sometimes it is a fall that the patient 
experienced; strangely enough it seems always 
to have occurred at the age of 3. Often it is 
overstudy or overwork or worry. Mothers-in- 
law, sisters, brothers and husbands come in for 
their share of the blame. Crossword puzzles 
and bizarre religious sects are mentioned. Now 
and again the doctor is told that a neighbor 
“conjured” the patient out of jealousy or an 
enemy puta spell on him. One sister explained 
that the patient belonged to a religious cult 
which had a ritual in which the devotees drank 
a brew made from boiling dimes in water and 
that this drink had made her lose her mind. 
Bootleg whisky is mentioned frequently, of 
course, and all sorts of drugs, even including 
asafetida and aspirin. 


Relatives Want a Specific Cause 


The people who ask a question instead of 
making a statement are looking for just the 
same sort of definite information. They want 
to know some one specific thing, some habit, 
some accident or some person on which or on 
Whom they can pin the blame for the subse- 
(quent catastrophe. 

_ Unfortunately the cause of mental disorder 
is far from being such a simple matter. The 
misfortunes pointed out with such facility by 
the anxious relatives may or may not have been 


Read about these two actual 
cases in the accompanying arti- 
cle by Dr. L. D. Hubbard. 


Overstudy is a name for 
something that does not exist. 
The more one studies the bet- 
ter it is for the mind, provided 
that other things such as exer- 
cise, fresh air, recreation, sleep 
and proper diet, all of which are essential to 
health of mind and body, are not neglected. 

The word overwork covers a multitude of 
hygienic sins and the evils that arise therefrom 
are due as a rule to lack of attention to the 
fundamental rules of hygiene rather than to an 
excess of actual labor. True overwork, working 
beyond the limits of one’s strength, is in itself 
a symptom of mental unbalance and may there- 
fore be succeeded by the outbreak of an unmis- 
takable mental illness, of which it was not a 
cause but a warning. 

Worry No Place in Ordered Personality. 

Worry is another symptom that masquerades 
under the guise of a cause. It is one of the 
penalties human beings pay for being human 
instead of animal, that they have to deal with 
the past and the future as well as with the pres- 
ent, and by reason thereof have now and again 
what appears to be cause for anxiety. When 
a perfectly human anxiety turns into a fretful, 
profitless worry, it becomes pathologic, for 
worry never accomplishes anything but harm 
and therefore has no place in a well ordered 
personality. 

As for blaming various relatives, acquain- 
tances or neighbors, it may only be said that no 
matter how harassing such people may be, other 
elements are essential to the production of a 
psychosis. A person may be irritated, annoyed 
or angered by other people but he does not lose 
his mental equilibrium as a result unless it was 
tottering before the onslaught began. 

Conjurations and spells are too absurd to 
merit discussion although it might be remarked 
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in passing that the theory has its-social aspect. 
A man who said his wife had been conjured 
into her mental illness had a gun with which 
he was silently but murderously awaiting the 
appearance of the man he thought had conjured 
her. 

Alcohol and drugs may rightfully assume the 
role of precipitating causes in a few cases, but 
such an addiction is again a symptom of mental 
disorder. No one resorts to the persistent use of 
alcohol or drugs unless he feels the need of it 
and such a need implies a defect in himself, 
which is more truly the cause of the mental 
breakdown than is the addiction. 

Thus it appears that the specific events, habits 
or circumstances commonly brought forward 
as causes for mental illness are in reality only 
symptoms of an already unstable equilibrium 
or perhaps no more than fortuitous occurrences 
that receive the blame through ignorance or 
superstition. The true causes lie buried deep 
within the sufferer’s personality. 

The individual is the product of all his ances- 
tors from the beginning of time and of all the 
influences that have surrounded him since birth. 
He comes into the world blessed (or cursed, 
according to one’s point of view) with a mass of 
instincts that have come down to him through 
the ages from primeval man, who doubtless 
received his own quota from a long line of near- 
human forebears. From the first gasp of protest 
at his entrance into a strange, cold world, these 
instincts are at war with the unfamiliar forces 
of the new environment. The conflict is unceas- 
ing throughout life, but fortunately the battle- 
ground is often below the level of consciousness 
so that the strife is not always apparent to the 
person most concerned, who benefits by or 
suffers from the results without any knowledge 
of the reason. 


Ingredients of a Personalitt 
g 


To his original collection of primitive instincts 
is added a mass of tendencies presented to him 
by his ancestors. It is to these tendencies that 
he is indebted for the type of response that he 
makes to the onslaughts of his environment. 
Thus from his first protesting wail there is added 
to his personality the results of his continuous 
contact with the influences brought to bear upon 
him. The sum total of the individual’s person- 
ality is then made up of all the instincts, urges 
and tendencies that a long line of ancestors 
bestowed on him and, in addition, the results 
of his contact with his environment from the 
moment of his birth or even perhaps from the 
moment of conception. 

Mental illness concerns the entire individual 
and not just one organ or one function. The 
personality is out of focus in all its manifold 
phases. Therefore it is useless to take an x-ray 
picture of the head to search for the cause of 
dementia praecox or to examine the bones of the 
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neck for a dislocation that may be suspected as 
the cause of a manic attack. 

Misfortunes and calamities, disappointments 
in love and financial losses, deaths and births 
have their share in the causation of mental dis- 
ease, certainly, for everything in the environ- 
ment has its effect on the personality. But it is 
the effect on the personality and not the event 
that makes the breakdown possible. Just as one 
person suffers agonies from an infection of the 
middle ear whereas another with similar trouble 
suffers scarcely at all, so one person may be 
overwhelmed by the death of a loved one 
whereas another may rebound quickly from a 
no less sincere grief. 

Take, for example, two young girls, Martha 
and Mary, neither of them products of imagina- 
tion but actual flesh-and-blood persons of this 
day and generation. Both have invalid parents. 
Martha nurses her parents devotedly, earning a 
scant livelihood by tutoring in addition to the 
demands of nursing and housekeeping. Her 
father dies and she continues her labors, giving 
her mother the tenderest care and attention 
through years of querulous invalidism. She has 
no time or money for the usual pleasures and 
recreations of girlhood, although she has a girl’s 
normal longings for good times and beaus and 
eventually a happy home of her own with a 
loving husband and children. 

Mary cares for her parents with equal devo- 
tion but free from financial anxieties and sur- 
rounded by every luxury money can provide. 
Her father dies and she gives herself yet more 
intensely to the care of her ailing mother. Her 
girlhood also passes during these years of filial 
devotion and her hopes of love and marriage 
fade as time goes on. 

Then at last Martha’s mother dies and soon 
Mary’s mother also finds release from suffering. 
Both Martha and Mary lose the last object of 
love and care that has engrossed each of them 
for the best years of their youth. Both mourn 
heartbrokenly for that which has provided the 
motive force of their lives. And what happens 
next? 

Martha Faces Reality 

Martha looks the situation in the face and 
decides to make the most of what remains of 
her life. She sets her house in order, takes the 
meager savings of years of thrift and economy 
and sets sail to Italy to see all the wonders slic 
has read and dreamed about in her years of 
confinement and drudgery. She fills her life 
with new thoughts, new beauty and new exper'- 
ences, storing her mind with treasures that she 
can enjoy in later years and building up for 
herself a new world to replace the lost. Having 
combined business with pleasure and continuin 4 
her habits of thrift and economy, she returns !0 
her native heath and buys a tiny bungalow, 
where she spends a happy and well-ordered 
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existence doing those things that she 
had always loved but never had time 
for—reading, gardening, taking an 
occasional trip and lending a helping 
hand to any of her innumerable 
friends who are in need. 

Thus Martha. But Mary, her love 
object gone, is desolate. She has 
money, friends, a home, but she sees 
nothing left to her of her life. The 
activating force is gone. She has noth- 
ing within herself to fall back on in 
her extremity. Kind friends offer 
various solutions, plan visits and trips 
but she will have none of them. She 
seems even to resent them and regards 
their well meant advances as intru- 
sions on her grief. 

At last Mary, like Martha, starts on 
a trip, but for a different reason. 
Martha started out to find a new life, 
Mary to escape the haunting memories 
of the old. But life being what one 
makes it, Mary found no escape from 
herself and, alone in a hotel in a 
strange city, the mental illness that 
had been brewing for years broke 
bounds and her friends were hurriedly 
summoned to care for her. She too found some- 
thing to take the place of that. which she lost 
but her solution of the problem is founded on 
unreality and dependent on fantasy. Hers is not 
a happy story for she is no longer able to adjust 
herself to the rigors of a normal environment 
and can live only in the understanding atmos- 
phere of an institution, where vagaries of con- 
duct are accepted with sympathy rather than 
with censure. 

It cannot be truthfully said that the long strain 
of caring for her invalid parents was the cause 
of Mary’s breakdown. Martha had financial 
troubles and hard work in addition to the nurs- 
ing, but Martha had no breakdown. There was 
something in Martha’s personality that carried 
her safely through the hard years and over the 
crisis, a something bequeathed to her by her 
ancestors and added to by her environment, 
Which withstood the stresses and strains of life 
and brought her out courageously presenting a 
lirm front to reality. 

_ Mary’s personality was tried and found want- 
ing. Through no fault of her own, Mary went 
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A patient’s room in a large hospital for mental diseases. 


under at the crucial moment. It is possible that 
if Mary’s life had been the proverbial bed of 
roses, no. breakdown would have occurred, but 
it is not probable. The inadequacy of her 
personality, which made her flee from reality 
in the particular crisis that confronted her, 
would probably have allowed her adjustment to 
fail in some less well defined cataclysm. 

It is futile to ask, What is the cause of mental 
illness? if the inquirer only wishes to be told 
of some specific thing. A blow on the head may 
precipitate a convulsion and a death in the 
family may precipitate an acute melancholia, 
but the causes lie far deeper than any obvious 
occurrence. The victim of the blow may have 
epilepsy, general paralysis, hysteria or any num- 
ber of other things that are suddenly brought 
out into the open in the form of a convulsion by 
the shock of the blow. Similarly a mental or 
emotional injury may cause the appearance of a 
symptom revealing the presence of a hitherto 
unsuspected disorder, which is dependent on the 
individual’s personality and its ability to cope 
with the reality called life. 















































Rubaiyat of 
Oh! How-Well-I-Am 


The fools who check their baggage gaily pay 
And eased in mind they go upon their way. 
But ask these fools to spend a little cash 
To check disease—and then what happens? Say! 


Well, let them sneer. The two-flamed candle burns 
And draws them on. The wise man only learns 

That health unheeded jealous grows—and goes. 
And once she’s gone, reluctantly returns. 


Do your sickness stopping early. 


II 
An old wife brought some goose oil when Tim fell, 
To “rub it on his nose so he’d get well!” 
(I often wonder what the neighbors hear 
One half so silly as the stuff they tell!) 


His father told the woman that she lied: 

“His back is broke and not his nose,” he cried. 
But Tim, not caring for the argument, 

Closed both his ears and straightway up and died. 


When you are sick enough to take medicine, you 
are too sick to let your neighbors give it to you. 


Ill 
They say the microbes and the imp Neglect 
Run oft together. Ha! I do suspect 
This devil’s team were absolutely tamed 
Did we but starve the imp. Pray you, reflect! 


Oh, make the most of what you have to spend 
And all your assets constantly defend, 
Lest the o’ertaking years discover you 
Sans teeth, sans hair, sans eyesight, at the end. 
Take care of your teeth. Correct all minor 
physical defects. 


IV 


Sneeze, cough, but be wary lest tomorrow you sigh. 


For that inverted bowl they call the sky 
Has covered many a bitter tear sprung up 
From measles or from whooping cough.—Oh fie! 


Yourself when young did harmlessly frequent 
Contagion wards? That is no argument. 

Not all—like Jonah, having fortune fine— 
Come out by the same door where in they went. 


Dangerous diseases of childhood are spread by 
secretions of the nose and mouth, 
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V 
Tonsils indeed are gone, and from the nose 
The grape-like adenoids. Where? No one knows. 
Nothing remains to rob you of your peace, 
Save trouble with your eyes, which lately grows. 


An eye can find more truth than ears can hear, 
So mend your sight. The world’s not in a tear, 

And lo, in spite of all these Volstead years 
Not all that’s doubly seen is doubly dear! 


“Oh, say, can you see?” 


VI 
They say that love of money is what serves 
To goad us on to wreckage at the curves. 
O cursed speed! What matters a poor purse, 
If so it be, we are not rich in “nerves.” 


My friend, hitch not your wagon to a star, 

For either it will go too fast and mar 
The pleasure of your little trip, 

Or, fixed, it will not get you very far. 


“The play’s the thing.” 


VII 
They praise my brother for his logic deep, 
And sit all night to listen at his feet. 
I’m nothing like him, for they say that I 
Was never sound in anything but sleep. 


And yet, yon rising sun, which breaks the east, 
Will top no tower where I’m not boss at least! 

I sleep at night that I may work at dawn— 
I notice that the best of dough needs yeast. 


Rest solves many difficulties, both financial 
and physical. 


VIII 
Ah me, that spring should vanish with the rose, 
And I in two short years outgrow my clothes! 
That youth’s trim slimness should be turned to fat! 
What will the waist line end at? Goodness knows! 


Some weight with exercise, I lost. In vain; 
For exercise with appetite raised Cain. 
The vows I made to undereat I broke, 
And here I am, a shapeless mass again. 
Should you reduce? You need knowledge, exer- 
cise and will power, and the greatest of 
these is will power. 
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Plain Facts about Health and Disease 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


The exploits of Lindbergh 
and Chamberlin have at- 
tracted attention anew to 
the physical and mental fac- 
tors concerned in aviation. Continuous flying 
for from forty to fifty hours makes a tremen- 
dous demand on the constitution, since it 
involves sleeplessness, relative starvation and 
constant concentration. In addition to these 
factors is the question of altitude and the ability 
of the body to meet the demands of the unusual 
environment. Undoubtedly, a physical exami- 
nation of a man who has just completed the 
terrific stress involved in a transoceanic flight 
would show much the same physical changes 
that occur in marathon runners or in workers 
who are compelled to maintain concentration 
for long periods of time. 

In relation to altitude, some unusual facts 
have come to light. On May 4, Capt. H. C. Gray 
was reported to have reached a height of nearly 
8 miles above the earth in a balloon. The 
previous record for height was 35,433 feet, made 
by a German in a balloon. For most persons 
a height of 10,000 feet represents hardship; at 
1,000 feet one breathes with difficulty, and at 
20,000 feet artificial aids to the breathing and 
(o the blood must be provided. In addition, 
there is the question of extreme cold, which may 
cause serious damage to the body. 

The searcher for the altitude record who goes 
up in a balloon may, by the carrying of oxygen 
tanks and other apparatus, protect himself 
against lowered atmospheric pressure, against 
‘he cold, against a deficiency of oxygen and 
other difficulties. The flier who attempts a 
long distance flight in which he may be com- 
pelled to ascend 10,000 feet to avoid storms or 
'o withstand unusual rigors of climate is unfor- 
‘unately unable to carry with him as much 
“ccessory apparatus as can the balloonist. 


HEALTH 


The Physiology 
of Aviation 


The annual session of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Washington 
from May 16 to 20, was 
attended by more than 6,000 physicians. In 
every way the session was epoch-making. It 
offered first an opportunity to recognize the 
great accomplishments of medical science and 
to place suitable memorials on the graves of 
distinguished physicians, on their portraits, 
their busts, or on other established shrines of 
medicine in Washington. 

The President of the United States conferred 
an unusual distinction by a public address, 
which appears in this issue of HyGe1a and which 
is a recognition of what scientific medicine has 
accomplished for the nation. All of the depart- 
ments of the United States government which 
have medical sections, particularly the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Public Health Service and _ the 
Department of the Interior, arranged exhibi- 
tions of their work for the enlightenment of 
both the visiting physicians and the public. 
Mrs. Coolidge herself visited the Army Field 
Hospital and the U. S. Hospital Ship Relief, 
which were brought to Washington for demon- 
stration. 

Among the scientific demonstrations the 
exhibit by Hideyo Noguchi of an organism pre- 
sumed to be the causative organism of trachoma 
—the infectious granulation of the eyelids— 
aroused great interest. Extraordinary also was 
the demonstration of a method for making the 
sounds of the heart and of the lung audible to 
a vast audience. 

In the scientific sections of the American 
Medical Association more than 300 manuscripts 
were read, indicating progress in medical sci- 
ence and new observations by physicians from 
all over the country. During the course of the 
next six months these papers will be made avail- 
able to the medical profession of the United 
States through The Journal of the American 


Annual Session 
of A. M. A. 
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Medical Association, and such aspects as have 
special value for the public will be retranslated 
for purposes of public health education in 
HYGEIA. 


From Jan. 1 to March 3, 
1927, there were nineteen 
cases of typhoid fever in 
Montreal, a figure well 
within the usual amount seen in that city. 
Beginning March 4 there was a gradual increase 
in the number of cases, so that up to May 20, 
3,788 cases of typhoid fever had been reported, 
with 291 deaths. As far as could be determined 
by such personnel and methods as were avail- 
able, the typhoid was carried by milk from 
plants not properly protected. It was found 
that Montreal has not a city bacteriologist and 
no constant control of its water supply or, 
indeed, of its milk supply. 

As a result of the epidemic in Montreal, the 
United States placed an embargo on the ship- 
ment of milk in this country from any point 
within 200 miles of Montreal. Later this was 


Typhoid Epidemic 
in Montreal 


modified so as to concern only milk that had 
been shipped through, handled or treated in 
any manner in Montreal itself. 

At a meeting of health officers held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 20 and 21, a resolution 


was adopted, indicating that American health 
authorities are convinced that the measures 
being taken in Montreal to control the epidemic 
are ineffective. Organizations contemplating 
meetings in Montreal and tourists contemplat- 
ing visits to the city were advised to avoid that 
city if possible, but if impossible, to be inocu- 
lated against typhoid before visiting it. 

A modern civilized community may protect 
itself against any infectious disease on which 
as much knowledge is available as is now avail- 
able concerning typhoid. The lessons from the 
situation in Montreal are obvious to every intel- 
ligent citizen. Until that city has a health 
department with adequate personnel and ade- 
quate appropriations, its people may continue 
to expect the menace of contagion. 

M. F. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC IN HEALTH 


UT OF the mystery that surrounded med- 

ical science in the past, physicians have 
emerged into the recognition of their public 
responsibility for education in health. The 
voice of the organized medical profession of 
America, including almost 100,000 physicians, is 
The Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Hyaera, the Health Magazine, was estab- 
lished by the Association to aid in presenting 
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medicine to those of the public who might be 
especially interested in problems of health and 
disease. 

But all who have looked into the matter 
recognize that the greatest medium of education 
in matters of health is the newspaper, and after 
the newspaper, the popular magazine. Without 
the aid of these mouthpieces and without the 
assistance of the farsighted editors who have 
recognized their duty to the public in health 
education, physicians would be greatly ham- 
pered in meeting their own obligation. 

The House of Delegates of the American Med- 
ical Association meeting in Washington con- 
sidered carefully the question of education of 
the public in matters of medicine and of health. 
Recognizing that articles may reflect individual 
views rather than well established scientific fact 
and that some system of control is needed, par- 
ticularly during the present developmental stage 
of health education, the House of Delegates sug- 
gested that interviews or articles of an educa- 
tional nature on medical or health subjects, 
intended for the lay press or lay audiences, 
should give expression to the consensus of 
opinion of the medical profession rather than to 
personal views, which may be in conflict there- 
with. Such articles, it was concluded, should 
appear preferably under the auspices of the 
American Medical Association or one of its 
component county societies or constituent state 
medical associations. 

In the matter of education of the public 
regarding the structure of the human body or 
its functions in health or of the changes that 
occur in the human tissues and in the func- 
tions in disease, there is seldom occasion for 
difference of opinion. When differences of 
opinion do arise, they concern matters not well 
established. 

There are today at least fifteen individual 
physicians conducting health columns for the 
education of the public. Most of these proffer 
sound advice; occasionally, a column will be 
devoted to the promotion of a_ proprietary 
product, in which the conductor seems to have 
become unduly interested; sometimes to a 
peculiar notion as to what constitutes good 
exercise, as for example the somersaulting 
mania of one columnist; sometimes to the pro- 
motion of too rigorous diets in connection wilh 
the idea that obesity is a menace to longevily. 
and sometimes to the strange notion that dis- 
ease is entirely a matter of the infecting organ- 
ism and the individual’s natural resistance (0 
disease and that factors which may lessen /iis 
natural immunity have little or nothing to (0 
with the case. The instances mentioned are 
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specific, reflecting material which has appeared 
in some of these individual health columns in 
recent weeks. 

Our public still needs a vast amount of 
accurate information. The average knowledge 
of the human body and its functions has not 
vet caught up—even approximately—to that of 
the well educated. M. F. 





HOW TO LIVE 


N 1558, a Venetian named Cornaro wrote 

a little pamphlet entitled “How to Live 
100 Years.” Cornaro was not familiar with 
modern medical science, nor did he have any 
conception of the changes that take place in 
the kidneys, in the heart or in the blood vessels 
after middle age. He had, however, observed 
the mode of life of the people of his time and 
he had become convinced that the speed of 
living and overindulgence in the pleasures of 
life were largely concerned with an early death. 
He therefore devoted himself largely to devel- 
oping a love of sobriety and temperance as 
being the primary factors necessary for a long 
existence. 

“I should be glad to be of service,” he said, 
“to those who are born with good constitutions 
and presuming upon it lead disorderly lives; 
whence it comes to pass that on their attaining 
the age of 60 or thereabouts, they are attacked 
with various pains and diseases; some with the 
gout, some with pains in the side and others 
with pains in the stomach and the like, to which 
they would not be subject were they to embrace 
a sober life.” 

Cornaro emphasizes again and again the 
necessity for a certain amount of rest and for 
moderation in all things. This constituted, so 
far as he was concerned, the magical formula 
that leads to longevity. 

The human body is largely a self-regulating 
mechanism. When the heart beats, when the 
lungs inhale air, when the stomach and intes- 
lines take care of digestion, when the liver acts 
as a great chemical laboratory and when the 
kidneys serve to filter poisons from the body, 
they do these things without conscious direc- 
tion from the brain. The moment one begins to 
worry unduly about these functions, the con- 
Sclous effort begins to interfere with the uncon- 
scious mechanism, sleep becomes disturbed and 
digestion disordered. Thus the modern phy- 
siclan Warns the man or woman of middle age 
against worry or undue stress on the emotions. 

“I was born with a very choleric disposition,” 
svid Cornaro, “in so much that there was no 
living with me; but I took note of it and con- 
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sidered that a person swayed by his passion 
must at certain times be no better than a mad 
man. I mean at those times when he suffers 
his passions to predominate, because he then 
renounces his reason and understanding. |! 
therefore resolved to make my choleric dis- 
position give way to reason so that, though 
born choleric, I never suffer anger entirely to 
overcome me. The man who is naturally of a 
bad constitution may in a like manner by 
dint of reason and a sober life live to a great 
age and in good health, as I have done who has 
naturally the worst.” 

Americans are accustomed to extremes of 
activity. It was an astute old farmer who said 
that pigs would live longer if they did not make 
hogs of themselves. The average American 
overeats. When he is advised to eat less, he 
usually goes to the opposite extreme and begins 
a system of starvation. The advice to exercise 
leads to an intensive campaign of handball, 
boxing or hiking, for which the person is quite 
unprepared. Exercise must be taken under 
competent advice exactly as is medicine or diet. 

Cornaro emphasizea two factors concerned 
with a life of temperance, one having to do 
with quality and the other with quantity. 
“Quality,” he said, “consists in nothing but not 
eating food or drinking wines prejudicial to the 
stomach. Quantity consists in not eating or 
drinking more than the stomach can easily 
digest. Of quantity and quality every man 
should be a perfect judge at the time he is 40, 
50 or 60, and whoever observes these two rules 
may be said to live a regular and sober life.” 

M. F. 


RELIABLE HOSPITALS 


ITH the remarkable increase in medical 

knowledge during the last fifty years there 
have been great changes in methods of dealing 
with disease. Many of the new procedures are 
of great benefit to mankind, but also may be 
highly dangerous, depending on whether they 
are used by experts or by unskilled practition- 
ers. Twenty-five years ago accidents or seri- 
ous results from inexperience seldom occurred 
because methods of treatment generally em- 
ployed at that time were comparatively simple 
and harmless. 

Before the germ origin of diseases was dis- 
covered, surgery was seldom used except in 
war times and other emergencies. Now, through 
the means of preventing infection, surgery is 
employed every day, even occasionally and 
successfully on such vital structures as the heart 
and the brain. Formerly, serums, antitoxins, 
insulin and similar preparations, as well as the 
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roentgen ray and radium, had not been devel- 
oped. The safe use of these modern methods in 
the treatment of the sick requires, more than 
ever before, that physicians and others using 
them shall have obtained a complete training 
in the sciences essential in the practice of medi- 
cine and also, through access to patients in 
dispensaries and hospitals, shall have developed 
skill in the technic of examinations, in the 
recognition of diseases and in applying the 
treatment that will have the best result in each 
individual case. 

Because of the many valuable but highly 
complicated processes how commonly employed 
in treating diseases, hospitals have become 
essential as places in which such treatment can 
be readily and safely given. Hospitals have 
now reached a higher degree of development 
than ever before, but the value of their service 
to humanity depends more on the intelligence, 
skill and high ideals of the physicians on their 
staffs than on all other factors combined. 

Instead of being places in which safe and 
beneficial treatment for sick and injured peo- 
ple is obtained, hospitals that admit mercenary 
or incompetent doctors to their staffs or permit 
them to treat patients within the hospital walls 
may become places of actual menace. For 


example, a small institution in lowa permitted 


a nonmedical practitioner to treat a patient in 
the hospital. On the third day his patient died 
of diphtheria. The diagnosis had not previously 
been made. Even though the patient might not 
have been cured by a skilled physician, he 
might have avoided subjecting all the patients 
in the hospital to the danger of infection. 

In a small hospital in Chicago, a nonmedical 
practitioner attempted to perform the intricate 
and delicate mastoid operation on a boy sup- 
posed to be suffering from an abscess of the 
middle ear. Through his lack of skill he punc- 
tured a large vein, the sigmoid sinus, thus doing 
with his chisel what the operation is intended 
to prevent the abscess from doing. The patient 
died and in the postmortem examination an 
abscess was not found. 

Many other instances could be related in 
which fatal results have followed the attempts 
by uneducated and untrained practitioners to 
apply the modern, highly technical methods of 
treatment. In order to maintain the highest 
possible standard of service in the hospitals of 
this country, physicians admitted to the hospital 
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staffs or permitted to treat patients in the hos. 
pital must be selected with great care. 

The hospital directors or trustees are morally, 
if not legally, responsible for the maintenance 
of staffs of highly efficient and skilled phy- 
sicians. This responsibility has been recog. 
nized by the courts in every instance in which 
any question has arisen regarding their right to 
remove from or to refuse admission to any 
practitioner who, for either moral or profes- 
sional reasons, is considered incompetent to 
provide skilled and efficient care for the hos- 
pital patients. 

The minimum instruction necessary to secure 
qualifications, such as are now required of phy- 
sicians in all countries and are now obtainable 
in all our university medical schools, consists 
of a high school education, two years of college 
work, four years in a well equipped medical 
school and a year spent as a resident physician 
in a hospital. Then, if the doctor intends to 
practice a specialty, additional study of from 
one to three years in that special subject is 


necessary. N. P. C. 





LOOK UP THE ANSWERS! 


oo time our question list is planned to help 

you read the magazine. Following each is 
a reference to the page in this issue of Hy«ei 
on which the answer can be found. If you are 
interested turn to the page. 

1. Does canning cabbage hurt the vitamins? 
(p. 336.) 

2. How many hairs on the average person’s 
head? (p. 342.) 

3. How did the death rate in Panama under 
French control compare with that under Amer- 
ican control? (p. 329.) 

4. What is diplopia? (p. 331.) 

5. Which is least important of the human 
senses? (p. 344.) 

6. If you saw two wives opposite you at the 
breakfast table, what would you do? (p. 3:2.) 

7. Should the left-handed child be forced to 
write right-handed? (p. 354.) 

8. Is it helpful for mama to talk baby-talk? 
(p. 355.) 

9. Can you tell a good egg—and how? (p. 370.) 

10. When you open a can of tomatoes, should 
they be kept in the can or poured into a china 
dish? (p. 370.) 
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| CMy Health - House 


| I AM building my Health-House day by day, 

| As I eat and sleep and work and play. 

My food is the lumber that I use, 

And the best materials I must choose 

| (Such as milk and vegetables, fruit and eggs) 

| While Fresh Air furnishes nails and pegs; 

And Sleep, the carpenter, takes them all 

To silently fashion each room and hall. M) 
L 


If I build aright, when I am grown 
I shall have a house I am proud to own. 
No need for breakdowns and repairs, 
= For good material wears and wears. 
| = €«=9$01'm building my Health-House day by day, 
| 
} 





As I eat and sleep and work and play. 
Some build for Happiness, some for Wealth; 
But [ll find both in my House of Health. 


—Rispauw Gorr Howe... 
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“Mt i is more dela without fireworks on the 
Fourth of July,” said Sonny. 


Independence Day 


A Fourth of July 
Story for Children 


BY CMildred Whitcomb 


OR Daniel Day, commonly known as 

Sonny Day, the Fourth of July gave 

promise of being not a sunny day at all. 

In the first place, Mother Day was sick. 
Everybody knows how strange and upset things 
are when Mother is sick. Sonny’s mother was 
more than a little sick, for they had taken her 
to the yellow hospital across the park. And 
tomorrow was the Fourth of July. 

Before she left, Mother kissed Sonny many, 
many times while she smoothed uselessly his 
stiff yellow hair. 

“Be my own beautiful Sonny Day all the time 
I’m gone,” she said, “and if you are a good 
boy at Grandma Day’s, perhaps when I come 
home [ll bring something you have been teasing 
for.” 

“What, Mother? What?” begged Sonny, but 
Father had already started the car and they 
were off to the yellow hospital across the park. 

The house looked lonesome to Sonny as he 
started up the steps. Any one could tell by 
looking at the house that Mother had gone, 
Sonny decided, and in his eyes he felt warm 
wet drops. But he wasn’t going to cry, not 
Sonny. When tears threatened, Mother always 
said: 

“My 
there’s 


beautiful Sonny Day has gone, and 
a dreary old Rainy Day in his place.” 


At that the dreary old Rainy Day usually 
disappeared and Sonny came back again wilh 
a smile of greeting. 

The next morning Sonny woke up at Grand- 
pa’s house in Daytona. For the first time in 
all his visits to Grandma and Grandpa, Sonny 
was not feeling sunny. For, not only was 
Mother gone but so were his precious fire- 
crackers. 

“They don’t allow any firecrackers in_ the 
village of Daytona,” Grandpa had said when he 
‘ame after Sonny the night before and he laid 
all the little red packages out of his bag. What 
was a Fourth of July without firecrackers! 
Sonny Day felt as if Rainy Day was about to 
put in his appearance and it wasn’t easy (0 
swallow his oatmeal for breakfast. 

Not very enthusiastically Sonny followed 
Grandpa out to the barn after breakfast. The 
first thing he did was to look for pigeon’s eggs 
in the hay mow. There were several fine big 
ones along the rafters and some placid mother 
pigeons hovering over them. 

“Holly has four brand new kittens,” 
Grandpa. “Come to see them, Sonny.” 

Sonny climbed over the hay to the other side 
of the mow and there, sure enough, was kind 
old Holly with four warm, little, curled Up 
kittens, with their eyes shut tight. 
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“Qh, Grandpa, let me help name _ them,’ 
pleaded Sonny and Grandpa said he would need 
4 little help, for what with the new calf, the 
colt and a whole litter of pigs he had about 
run out of names. 

Just naming kittens is not so much fun unless 
your name happens to be Day, like Sonny’s. 
But with the name of Day, a boy can’t help 
wishing that more things will be born all the 
time so he can name them. 

For instance, Sonny himself had three names. 
There was the name he was christened— 
Daniel Hetherington Day, III. No one called 
him that. There was Sonny, which could be 
spelled S-o-n-n-y or S-u-n-n-y. Most people 
called him that. Last, there was the play name 
that Mother and Father had given him because 
he was born on the last Thursday in November. 
That, of course, was Thanksgiving Day. Some- 
times, Father or Mother would hug him and 
call him that. 

Mother’s birthday was in 
May and when they played 
the naming game she was 
May Day and a queen. 

Father was born on the 
first Monday in September. 
He declared his name was 
either Mon Day or Labor 
Day and seemed to think 
that a joke. 

Grandpa’s old cat was a 
Christmas gift from a neigh- 
bor. When they got her she 
had a holly ribbon around 
her neck so they called her 
Holly Day. Grandpa had 
two dogs, born in the sum- 
mer, and he said 
they must be the 
Dog Days. 

Flies were al- 
ways known as 
Perfect Days. 
Not that any- 
body thought 
them nice, but 
because when 
Father swatted 
one he liked to 
say, “This is the end of a Perfect Day.” Sonny 
Said that too when he found one to swat, but 
everything in the Day kitchen was kept so clean 
and sweet and the windows so tightly screened 
that it was hard to find Perfect Days to end. 

As Sonny picked up one of Holly’s little 
sl eping kittens and held it cautiously against 
him, Grandpa volunteered: “I have a name for 
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that one. His eyes are shut so tight that we 
can call him Daylight Saving.” 

“That is not a suitable cat name,” Sonny 
answered reprovingly. 

“All right. Let’s hear your suggestion.” 

Sonny thought a long time and then declared, 
“This is an especially nice kitten, Grandpa, and 
I am going to name him after the best day in 
the year.” 

“And what is that—the Fourth of July? 

“No, the last 


day of school,” 
































Sonny said, his 
face looking 
very sunny. 
“That is not a 
suitable cat 
™ name,” Grandpa 
answered. “But 
anyway we don’t 
need to name 
them on the spot. Ill proba- 
bly give three of them away 
when they are old enough 
to leave their mother so 
there will be only one kitten 
whose last name will be 
Day.” 

Sonny helped Grandpa 
gather crisp green vegetables 
from the garden for dinner, 
and later helped Grandma 
prepare some of them for 
cooking—new potatoes, 
fresh green peas, lettuce, 
radishes and dear little 
onions. Then he turned the 
ice cream freezer for 
Grandpa, and when the ice 
cream was frozen he was 
allowed to lick off the ice 
cream that was left on the 
paddle while Grandpa 
packed ice over the lid of 
the freezer. 

They ate Grandma Day’s delicious dinner out 
in the yard under the trees, and then before 
the Perfect Days became too numerous the 
table was cleared and the real fun began. 

“The exercises of the day are about to begin,” 
Grandpa announced to Grandma, “and you must 
hurry and find a seat directly in front of the 
speaker’s platform.” 

The broad front porch, which had been deco- 
rated in flags and bunting, was the platform, 
and Grandma sat down and waited patiently 
until she heard martial music. 


“Holly has four 
brand new kit- 
tens,” called 
Grandpa. “Come 
to see them, 
Sonny.” 
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“The band is coming,” shouted Sonny from 
within the house, and out the front door came 
the fife and drum corps. Grandpa was playing 
on a real fife and Sonny was beating on an oid 
tin wash basin. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Grandpa from 
the platform, when the band had finished play- 
ing, “you are soon to see pass in review before 
you the brave defenders of your flag—the gal- 
lant lads of 1861 and of 1918.” 

Grandma, as audience, applauded 
The band retired and the audience 
happily. It was not long until 
again there was the beat of a 
drum and out came Sonny 
carrying a flag. Behind him 
marched Grandpa in a tat- 
tered uniform of blue and a 
queer little cap of civil war 
days. He paraded back and 
forth and back and forth, and 
the audience rose and sang 
“Marching Through Georgia.” 

The old soldier and the young 
color bearer joined in. 

Again the audience waited 
patiently. Presently the front 
screen opened again and 
down the steps came a proud 
figure. It was Sonny in a new 
khaki uniform and overseas 
cap—Grandpa’s Fourth of 
July gift. His buttons were 
shining, his eyes were shining gem 
and his whole face was shin- 
ing. Sonny had seldom 
looked sunnier than as the gallant lad of 1918. 
He paraded back and forth and up and down 
while the audience clapped until her hands were 
red and painful. 

At length the army of 1918 seated himself 
beside the audience, and Grandpa took the plat- 
form to deliver the Fourth of July oration. 

He told of the weak little American colonies 
and their sufferings under the hard rule of the 
sritish king. He explained how the love of 
liberty of the men of 1776 for themselves and 
for all their descendants, even down to the 
gallant lads of 1918 and the small boys of 1927, 
had strengthened their courage until they, weak 
as they were, dared to oppose their mighty 


’ 


loudly. 
waited 


Sonny as the gallant lad of 1918. 
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rulers and give the world the great and new 
gift of freedom. 

“But today,” said Grandpa, “the beautiful 
spirit of July the Fourth has been almost for- 
gotten by many of those who are enjoying the 
liberty their forefathers fought so hard for. On 
the anniversary of the great day of Inde- 
pendence many people think only of their own 
good time, and in so doing often bring sorrow 
and suffering to others. 

“Each year hundreds of little children are 
crippled or blinded for life through accidents 
with fireworks. Many are 
killed. Is this the way the 
sons and daughters of liberty 
should celebrate our great 
Independence Day?” 

“Independence Day. Inde- 
pendence Day,” echoed Sonny, 
after Grandpa had finished 
“It is more fun without fire- 
works on Independence Day.” 

And then a great idea 
struck Sonny. “Grandfather,” 
he cried, “we could name the 
kitten Independence Day. 
But, no, that is not a suitable 
cat name. A kitten couldn't 
live up to it.” 

Before Grandpa could an- 
swer, an automobile stopped 
at the gate and out dashed 
Father and came running up 
the walk. He caught Sonny 
up in his arms. 

“Mother is better,” he said, 
“and she has a surprise for you—a baby sister.” 

“Just what I have been teasing for,” said 
Sonny. “Oh, baby!” 

“We think we will name her Millicent after 
Grandma Day,” Father declared a little later. 

“Oh, but Father,” cried Sonny. “I have a 
better name even than that. You see, she was 
born on the Fourth of July, and I thought we 
would call her Independence Day.” 

“All right,” said Father, “Millicent Indepen- 
dence Day.” 

And that is just what they called her. Every 
one was so happy over the new little Inde- 
pendence Day that they forgot all about naming 
the kitten. 
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MARRIAGE IS DIFFICULT 
BUT HUMAN 


ur CONSERVATION OF THE FaMILy. By 
Paul Bowman Popenoe, Pp. 266. Price, 
<) Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926. 


HE oldest description of the 

family is that it is romantic. 
More recent descriptions, however, 
are couched in terms of the ma- 
terial. The eugenic is also replac- 
ing whatever of the romantic is 
left. 

Paul Popenoe, in his “Conserva- 
tion of the Family,” has worked out 
the statement of family institution 
in terms of the eugenic and bio- 
logic. Somewhat surprising is the 
conservative nature of the ideal that 
he upholds. One finds, for instance, 
that he makes such statements as 
“a normal family must promote the 
welfare of father, mother and chil- 
dren.” He points out that the 
family’s influence on men is to 
make them desire marriage and 
home as much as do women, if not 
more; that they get as much satis- 
faction out of home.life as do their 
wives, if not more. This, in the 
face of currently-held notions that 
the family has gone to “the bow- 
wows,” strikes one as mid-Victorian, 
but withal splendid. 

There is litthke comfort in this 
work for those who would break 
away from the traditional lines of 
the marital relationship. One after 
another, the supposititious rights 
and joys of prostitution are declared 
to be biologically without benefit 

The large part that public opin- 
ion plays throughout the whole 
complex marital problem is treated. 
Thoughtful persons are more and 
more impressed with the impor- 
tance of public opinion as it relates 
to the common notions of child- 
hood, the usages and relationships 
of young people, the possibility of 
inarrying and bringing up a family. 
The significance of the part that 
public opinions plays in child- 
bearing, matrimony, adolescence 
and children has never been given 
quile its adequate place in the 
thinking of even the so-called 
intclligentsia, 

i the establishment and main- 
tenance of the family, dollars and 
ccnts frequently give the deciding 
vole. Not infrequently, they have 
a voice in a man’s or woman’s de- 
“ision to marry, in the first place; 
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and the day by day task of making 
ends meet calls into prominence 
the factor of money. It is proba- 
bly a safe assumption that if the 
truth were known an extremely 
large proportion of divorces could 
be attributed in one way or another 
to economic factors. In “The Con- 
servation of the Family” this factor 
is strikingly brought out. 

What to do in this situation? 

This work seeks to point out some 
possible attempts that may have 
profitable results in making for the 
conservation of the family. There 
are, among other things, programs 
of community organization that 
might undertake to “(1) provide 
education fitting people for family 
life, (2) promote marriage, (3) 
make the care of the home easier 
for women, (4) increase the repro- 
duction of superior parents, (5) de- 
crease that of inferior parents, 
(6) provide care for children, not 
only for their own benefit, but for 
that of their parents, (7) augment 
the facilities for recreation for per- 
sons of all ages and (8) repress or 
eradicate conditions that hinder 
the normal functioning of the fam- 
ily, particularly commercialized 
evils.” Avusrey W. WILLIAMS. 


CLINICS, HOSPITALS AND 
HEALTH CENTERS 

By Michael M. Davis, Ph.D., First Edi- 
tion. Cloth. Pp. 546. Price, $5. Harper 
Bros., New York, 1927. 
THIS book is an outgrowth of the 

‘work of the Committee on Dis- 
pensary Development of the United 
Hospital Fund of New York and 
represents the result of six years of 
study, investigation and adminis- 
trative experiment. Mr. Davis, who 
has been a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of dispensary service, and his 
co-workers, who have had a wide 
experience in the work, speak with 
authority. 

While there are many articles 
and some books on clinics, hos- 





pitals and health centers, most of 
them have been based on rather 


limited experience and none have 
been as comprehensive and _ thor- 
ough as is this one. It should be 
in the library of every person 
engaged in hospital or dispensary 
management as well as in that of 
every one interested in the prob- 
lem of community health. 

The administration of medical 
institutions in the past has too often 
been of haphazard type. The first 
section of this volume considers 
the clinic and hospital as a form 
of medical practice and enumerates 
basic principles from which poli- 
cies and procedures are readily 
established. The second section 
treats the subject in a descriptive 
and historical manner. These two 
sections will be of value primarily 
to the trustee, director, physician 
and health officer and to the indi- 
vidual interested in the subject of 
community health work. The last 
three sections deal more intimately 
with administrative procedures, 
methods and technic and will be 
of great assistance to the clinic 
worker. 

Construction, organization, 
finance, records, dispensary rou- 
tine both in general and special 
clinics are briefly but compre- 
hensively discussed. The text ref- 
erences at the conclusion of the 
volume will be helpful to the reader 
who desires to make a further study 
of the problem. A. C. BacHMEyeEn. 


BABY’S DAILY EXERCISES 

By Edward Theodore Wilkes, B.S., M.D. 
Pp. 75. Price, $1. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1927. 
THIS well illustrated, concise 

manual of exercises for infants 

from 5 months to 1 year of age 
is the first American book in which 
are grouped those exercises suit- 
able for infants. Although the need 
for daily exercise in infancy and 
early childhood has long been 
recognized, no book has been avail- 
able to the average mother. 

Faithful use of the manual should 
be a great aid in prevention and 
cure of rickets, constipation and 
lack of appetite in infants and 
young children. Besides the text 
illustrations, there is a folder that 
may be tacked on the wall for ready 
reference, Louis W. Saver, M.D. 























MAY LEAVE FOOD IN 
THE CAN 


Housewives need no longer hasten 
to pour the contents of a can of 
food into a bowl immediately after 
opening the can, as has been the 
custom of many of them, for there 
is no scientific basis for this pro- 
cedure, according to Dr. J. GC. 
Geiger of the University of Chicago 
laboratories, writing in the Chicago 
Daily News. 

The kind of dish in which food 
is kept has no influence on food 
poisoning, which is due to bacterial 
action. The inside of a tin con- 
tainer has been sterilized at the 
same time as the food it contains 
and is often more sterile than the 
dish into which the food is poured, 
observes Dr. Geiger. There is no 
scientific evidence for the theory 
that the tin lining of the can be- 
comes corroded and yields poisons, 
which may attack the system. 

In an article in the American 
Food Journal Dr. Geiger gives the 
results of a scientific investigation 
that also proves that the container 
does not affect the contents either 
by removing properties or by im- 
parting substances. 


WINDOW GLASS THAT 

ADMITS HEALTH RAYS 

Materials for glazing windows 
that will not exclude the health- 
giving rays of sunlight seem now 
to be available, concludes a report 
of the council on physical therapy 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Experiments made on chicks 
showed that the substitute materials 
transmitted an amount of ultra- 
violet rays sufficient to have the 
same biologic effect as daily ex- 
posure of fifteen minutes to the 
light from a mercury vapor arc ata 
distance of 1 meter. 

The materials examined were 
Corning Glass, Vitaglass, Celoglass 
and Flexoglass. The last two are 
not transparent and while they are 
less expensive than ordinary win- 
dow glass, Flexoglass does not stand 
the onslaught of the weather as 
well as Celoglass. This material is 
intended primarily for use in ani- 
mal husbandry and is satisfactory 
for use in the winter; in summer 
when it tends to soften and collect 
dust it may be removed. 
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MORE MEN THAN WOMEN 
DROWN 

In a survey made of the deaths 
by accidental drowning in New 
York City during the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925 it was found that in 
every age group the male deaths 
far exceeded the female deaths, the 
ratio being roughly eleven males 
to one female. 

This fact indicates that caution 
as well as the ability to swim is 
essential for the prevention of acci- 
dental drownings, in the opinion of 
the New York City health depart- 
ment. Since there were an equal 
number of both sexes patronizing 
the beaches and bathing places, it 
would seem that the difference in 
the number of accidents for men 
and women must result from the 
greater caution exercised by the 
women bathers. 

More than three fourths of the 
total of 1,296 deaths by drowning 
in the three years included in the 
survey were in the age groups of 
20 years or over. This means that 
in addition to the loss to the com- 
munity of productive persons, many 
dependents of the deceased must 
have been left as burdens to others. 


IMPORT INSECT TO 
DESTROY TICK 


A tiny parasitic insect has been 
imported from France to aid in the 
eradication of Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever and will be used in 
studies to be carried on at the new 
entomological laboratory in Mon- 
tana. The object of the new labora- 
tory is to discover a means of wip- 
ing out this highly fatal disease, 
which is peculiar to certain valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The possibilities of using the 
parasite as a natural agent for the 
destruction of the ticks that carry 
the disease will be investigated, the 
work being conducted under the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the 
Montana state board of entomology. 


LITTLE DANGER FROM ICE 
IN WATER 

So far as disease germs are con- 
cerned, ice may be safely used in 
drinking water or other beverages 
for hot summer days, says John F. 
Norton, associate professor of bac. 
teriology in the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Natural ice, coming largely from 
more or less uncontaminated 
streams or lakes, is apt to be safe 
for three reasons: (1) a. great 
amount of sediment is excluded 
from the ice during the freezing; 
(2) many of the germs are broken 
up during the freezing, and (3) the 
germs tend to die out when ice is 
in storage for six months or so, and 
the ice purifies itself. 

Unless the ice is from an ex- 
tremely contaminated body of 
water, it may be used _ without 
much danger, but there is no excuse 
for any person using contaminated 
artificial ice, observes Professor 
Norton. 


HOW TO KNOW A GOOD EGG 


Not in the slang sense, but in the 
dietary, a good egg is the subject 
of a poster issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The 
quality of eggs can be told by the 
condition of the yolk and _ the 
white. The white should be clear 
and divided into two portions; the 
thicker and firmer portion tends 
to stand up well in a fresh egg 
and immediately surrounds | the 
yolk; the other portion is a little 
thinner and flattens out into the 
dish into which the egg is broken. 

The yolk should be of uniform 
yellow color throughout and should 
stand up well. The egg should 
have a good flavor, which is best 
maintained by keeping eggs in sani- 
tary places. If the egg has a strong 
shell breakage losses are reduced. 


POSTURE AFFECTS TEETH 

Poor posture, especially during 
sleep, is blamed for many cases of 
malocclusion, or poor relation of 
the closed jaws, by Dr. M. Evange- 
line Jordon, writing for the Amer! 
can Dental Association. The infant 
who is put to sleep on his face and 
allowed to remain that way presses 
the soft arches of the mouth in such 
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a way that they are soon no longer 
in proper relation to each other. 

The same thing may occur later 
if the older child forms the habit of 
sleeping on a hand, an arm or a 
rolled pillow. Nail-biting, thumb- 
sucking and lip-sucking are other 
habits that may cause serious mal- 
occlusion. 

During infancy, which is the cor- 
rect time for establishing good hab- 
its of posture, especially in sleep, 
the child should be taught to sleep 
on his back with his arms to the 
sides, even if they must be bound. 
Later he should be watched to pre- 
vent development of such injurious 
habits, advises Dr. Jordon. 


ANALYZE TUBERCULOSIS 
GERM 


A pound of wax, half a pound of 
fat and half a pound of a fatlike 
substance containing phosphorus 
were obtained from the chemical 
extraction of 8 pounds of tubercu- 
losis germs, according to reports 
from the chemical laboratory of 
Yale University, where chemical 
analysis of the organisms is being 
made in an effort to find a new 
method of fighting the disease. 

The most unusual constituent of 
the germs is the fatlike phos- 
phorus-containing substance, which 
is a new type of compound to 
which the name _ phosphosucride 
has been given. This new com- 
pound differs from all other known 
phosphorized fats and is expected 
to have peculiar biologic proper- 
ties. It contains phosphoric acid, 
a sugar and fatty acids. 

The wax of the germ forms a 
sheath, which is what makes the 
organism so resistant to the phago- 
cytes that police the body and try 
to destroy disease organisms. 


ELIMINATING CHILDHOOD’S 
DANGEROUS CORNERS 


Parents and teachers must learn 
how to eliminate the dangerous cor- 
ners of childhood in training chil- 
dren, advised Dr. Alfred Adler, 
Viennese psychiatrist, in a recent 
address given in Chicago. 

A child encounters one dangerous 
corner when there is a new mem- 
ber added to the family, a younger 
brother or sister, but he can be 
trained to meet this corner ade- 
quately, Another dangerous corner 
is the fact that children have the 
li) pression that men are privileged; 
this is a particularly dangerous 
corner in the development of girls, 
increasing their feeling of inferi- 
oriiy, Other dangerous corners in 
life are adolescence, love and mar- 
riase, according to Dr. Adler. 

“very human being is born with 
: natural feeling of inferiority, due 
‘o the contrast between the help- 
lessness of the baby and the vast- 
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First Aid Contestants Ready for Any Emergency 





oA GUARD on the elevated road 

falls from the station platform 
to the track. He is unconscious. 
His left ankle is in contact with the 
third rail and smoke is rising from 
the point of contact. He has also 


Armory, Chicago, was won for the 
second consecutive time by the 
team of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, which received the Bauer 
and Black trophy, emblematic of 
excellence in first aid work. This 





Members of a Canadian first aid team at work on an 
accident case. 


a cut three inches long over his 
left eye.” 

Confronted with such an emer- 
gency, would you know what to 
do? Could you, in eight minutes, 
give first aid treatment such as 
would be necessary to save the 
man’s life and care for his injuries 
until a physician arrived? 

First aid teams representing elec- 
trical workers in the fourth annual 
contest sponsored by the Chicago 
chapter of the American Red Cross 
were able to solve this typical prob- 
lem, receiving perfect scores in the 
event. These men have been given 
special instruction in electrocution 
for actual emergency use, and as a 
result are able to save thousands 
of lives each year, according to 
statements of the officials of pub- 
lic utilities companies and _in- 
dustrial safety men. Furthermore, 
these officials claim, the majority of 
their accidents happen to the gen- 
eral public when visiting the com- 
pany shops or to trespassers on the 
right of way, rather than to the 
employees who are trained in and 
practice safety as well as first aid. 

The first aid contest, held on 
April 22 at the First Regiment 


team made three perfect scores, 
its average for the five events 
being 98.8. The Western Electric 
and Commonwealth Edison teams 
tied for second place with scores 
of 98.6. 

Four members of the team of the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois had recently had an 
opportunity to put to practical use 
their knowledge of resuscitation 
when with fifty-three other men 
they administered artificial respira- 
tion for 108 hours in an effort to 
save the life of Albert Frick, their 
fellow employee, stricken with Lan- 
dry’s paralysis which paralyzed his 
diaphragm. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 
brought a team from Montreal to 
compete in the Chicago contest this 
year and to pass the test necessary 
to become examiners of first aid 
candidates in their shops in Mon- 
treal. The director of first aid at 
the Chicago chapter and originator 
of the contest, Dr. H. W. Gentles, 
hopes to bring first aid teams from 
all sections of the country to com- 
pete with the Chicago teams in 
future annual contests. 





ness of his surroundings. He who 
has the courage to fight to attain a 
useful goal overcomes this feeling 
of inferiority, while he whose cour- 
age is not strong enough to fight on 


develops a too great feeling of 
inferiority and strives for superi- 
ority on the useless side of life. 
The too great feeling of inferiority 
causes neuroses, says Dr. Adler. 
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LUNCHING IN 
SUNSHINE 


Eating outdoors quick- 
ens the appetite and 
makes even carrots and 
spinach taste good. The 
little girl is pouring 
cocoa, not tea, for this 
lunch party. 





Wide World Photo 


DANCES FOR CHARITY 


This young Miss is showing the Rus- 
sian dance she will do at a dancing festi- 
val for the benefit of the New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital. Orthopedists 


say a child of 4 is not too young to benefit 
from ballet dancing, which is excellent 
exercise. 


CLUB WOMEN CLEAN UP 


Philadelphia club women wear these 
costumes in a play given to stimulate the 
city’s clean up week as part of the annual 
spring cleaning. 


Wide World Photo 


Pacific and Atlantic 
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ATHLETIC SKILL AIDED 
BY MODERN COSTUME 


When girls wore sport cos 
tumes like the one at the right 
of this group, croquet was the 
most strenuous sport they could 
indulge in. Modern fashion: 
have helped women develop skill 
in sports and healthy bodies. 





Wide World Photo 


TENNIS IS ROYAL FAVORITE 


So many princes and kings have put 
the stamp of their approval on tennis 
that it has become a royal sport. Perhaps 
it is popular because it gives healthy, 
vigorous exercise and good fun in shorter 
time than other sports. Here is the heir 
to the Assyrian throne in his try-outs for 
the University of Chicago tennis team. 










Wide World Phot 






GIVE HEALTH PLAY 


Fifth grade pupils of the 
Jackson School in Minneapolis 
recently presented one of the 
Hyceia health plays, “On 
Board the S. S. Health,” as 
their contribution to the 
Minneapolis Health Week pro- 
gram, 
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CHILDREN 
OF 
FLOOD 
REFUGEES 
BEING 
fed 
in camp 
at 
Natchez, 
Miss. 


Pacific and Atlantic 


LEARNS TO SPEAK BY MIRROR 


Mirrors are used in teaching deaf chil- 
dren the correct position of the lips in 
speaking. 


SITS 

STRAIGHT 

Helen Wills un- 
consciously gives 
an example of good 
posture, sitting up 
straight as she 
sketches the view 
from her window. 


Wide World Photo 


FIREMEN AS TEACHERS 


Firemen of Los Angeles 
show industrial workers life- 
saving methods to use in case 
of fire. One young woman 
jumped into the net from the 
fourth story as part of the 
demonstration. 


Wide World Photo 
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If you have a question 
relating to health, write to 
































Pernicious Anemia 
To the Editor:—My wife has per- 
nicious anemia and a toxic con- 
dition of the thyroid gland result- 
ing from an old goiter. Her 
normal weight of about 140 
pounds has gone down to 98 
pounds and the digestive system 
and bowels are not doing well. 


S. J. R., Mississippi. 


Answer.—In the absence of a per- 


sonal examination and_ thorough 
study of the case, no one could 


render a satisfactory opinion as to 
the outcome of this woman’s condi- 
tion, 

The thyroid gland is often re- 
moved, even in elderly persons, 
with great benefit, or goiter can be 
treated with good results in many 
cases by the x-ray. 

Good results with pernicious 
anemia have been recorded of late 
by the use of foods rich in certain 
vitamins, The time is too short to 


speak definitely of this matter. 
Pernicious anemia often shows 


long periods of remission and then 
a return of the original symptoms 
with increased severity. 


E, E. Paddock, Quack 


To the Editor:—A Dr. E. E. Pad- 
dock, Kansas City, Mo., offers to 
treat an acquaintance of mine for 
gallbladder trouble for $10 for a 
month’s treatment. He sends a 
circular letter about himself and 
his work. I feel confident he 
must be a quack doctor, but my 
friend, I am afraid, is in a recep- 
tive mood. I feel that I must have 
facts in order to dissuade her. 
Please tell me what you can of 
his reputation, 

M. L., Nebraska. 


_ Answer.—E, E, Paddock, accord- 
iis to our records, was born in 
‘S67, received a diploma from the 
‘\ansas City Medical College in 1895, 
nd was licensed in Missouri the 
‘me year. For several years he 
practiced in small villages in Mis- 
ouri. A few years ago Paddock 
scemed to have some connection 
with a concern calling itself the 
yle Chemical Company, which put 

it a “Special Prescription for 
omen, ” later rechristened “Na- 
ura.” This purported to be a cure 
or Sterility in the female. 


« 





“Questions and Answers,” 
HyaGeta, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Questions are sub- 
mitted to recognized authori- 
ties in the several branches 
of medicine. Diagnoses in 


individual cases are not 
altempted nor is treatment 
prescribed. 














Paddock’s chief activities in the 
line of quackery have been as an 
alleged specialist in gallbladder dis- 
sase. His follow-up paraphernalia 


conforms strictly to the orthodox 
methods of the mail-order quack: 
the inevitable diagnosis blank, a 
a booklet describing the alleged 
qualifications of “E. E. Paddock 
Specialist in Diseases of the Liver 
and Gallbladder and _ Gallstones,” 
and a circular the size of a cir- 
cus poster reproducing alleged testi- 
monials; finally, of course, the usual 
sliding scale of prices. Those 
who have answered his “gallstone 
cure” advertisements, but failed to 
send in an order, have been circu- 
larized later by the Lyle Chemical 
Company, detailing a home treat- 
ment for “painful menstruation.” 

As an advertiser, Paddock has 
patronized such publications as the 
Saturday Blade, Police Gazette, Chi- 
cago Ledger, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner and others of a similar 
type. 


Perverted Appetite 
To the Editor:—A young man of 
18 will eat nothing but meat and 
sour pickles. Where can I find 
information regarding such con- 
ditions? E. H. B., Maine. 


Answer.—A_ perverted appetite 
usually arises from some functional 
or organic disease. It is often the 
result of a mineral deficiency, as 
phosphorus in osteophagia (craving 
for bone). In chlorosis, in which 
there is some fault in the assimila- 
tion of iron, the person craves sour 
materials, 

Perverted appetite may arise also 
from any form of irritation of 
stomach or bowels, as from infes- 
tation with worms or from a large 
number of agencies producing in- 
flammation of stomach and colon. 
Finally, hysterical and insane per 
sons are often addicted to eating 








all sorts of indigestible materials. 
It is needless to say that these per 
versions may be attended with real 
danger to life. Even after the 
physiologic defect has been reme 
died one must still correct the 
mental habit that has been formed. 
For this the assistance of a psycho! 
ogist may be needed. 

The young man in _ question 
should be studied from the fore 
going points of view, and if no 
obvious cause of trouble is located, 
then a balanced diet rich in min 
erals and vitamins should be forced 
on the patient. 





Tuberculosis 
To the Editor:—I have read of a 
treatment of tuberculosis by 
means of tuberculin, Is_ this 
practicable? The patient is still 
in the early stage of the disease, 
with no cough or expectoration, 
a fever rising sometimes to 99.5 
or 99.6 F., and only a slight area 
of moisture in the right apex. 
The pulse is seldom below 90. 
The condition has not cleared up 
entirely after one and one-half 
years’ rest. There is a slight 
anemia, which is being treated 
with saccharated iron. No other 
cause for the fever has been 
found. A sunlight lamp has been 
suggested. Can such lamps be 
procured and used at home, or 
must one go away for treatment? 
Are they really of value in tuber- 
culosis and in secondary anemia? 
Where may they be procured and 
approximately how expensive are 
they? <A material advertised as 
“Cel-O-Glass” by the Acetol Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, New 
York, claims to be a good substi- 
tute for window glass, because it 
will “admit the ultraviolet rays 
of the sun in great abundance.” 
Is this true? I have been in- 
formed that calcium as a medi- 
cine is not absorbed by the tissues 
unless cod liver oil is wr also. 


L. R. N., Ohio. 


Answer.—Tuberculin on a lim- 
ited field of usefulness in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, even though 
some physicians never use it at all. 
In what cases it can be used to 
advantage is something that must be 
determined by the physician with a 
thorough knowledge of the patient’s 
condition. 
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The use of sunlight or of the ultra- 
violet rays lamp for pulmonary tu- 
berculosis undoubtedly has some 
value, but it is fairly certain that 
ultraviolet rays are not nearly so 
helpful for tuberculosis of the lungs 
as they are for tuberculosis of the 
bones and joints. We should not 
recommend the purchase of an 
ultraviolet rays lamp except on the 
advice of a wise physician who 
felt sure that the conditions were 
such as to warrant it. 

“Cel-O-Glass” and some similar 
types of transparent material have 
been found to transmit ultraviolet 
rays and to be a useful substitute 
for window glass when exposure to 
sunlight is desirable. 

Calcium and its salts are constit- 
uents of many foods and are ab- 
sorbed without the aid of cod liver 
oil. The same is true of many of 
the preparations of calcium that are 
given as medicine. To assert, there- 
fore, that “calcium as a medicine 
is not absorbed in the tissues unless 
cod liver oil is taken at the same 
time” is not warranted by the facts. 
In certain conditions, for example, 
rickets, cod liver oil is thought by 
many observers to be helpful in this 
way. 


Leakage of the Heart and 
Pregnancy 
To the Editor:—Is it dangerous for 
a woman with leakage of the 
heart to become pregnant? 
K. E. S., Connecticut. 


Answer.—Any form of heart dis- 
ease, whether it is leakage of the 
valves or disease of the heart mus- 
cle itself, may be dangerous to a 
woman who is pregnant, either dur- 
ing the pregnancy or at the time of 
childbirth, depending on the nature 
of the trouble and degree of the 
impairment. Many women with 
mild forms of heart disease go 
through pregnancy and childbirth 
without apparent bad results at the 
time. In other women in whom the 
defects are severe or worse in kind 
the heart condition is rendered 
grave by the pregnancy. 

In all forms of heart disease the 
heart muscle itself may be able to 
make up in working (functional) 
capacity for the defect and there 
are few or no symptoms of disease. 
This is called compensation, be- 
cause the heart as a whole is able 
to compensate for its own disease. 
But if it is unable to do this it 
becomes decompensated, or com- 
pensation is lost, as the doctors 
say. In pregnancy this identical 
thing happens, only with the added 
strain the loss of compensation is 
often more readily brought about. 

The important thing, therefore, 
for a woman with heart disease is 
to avoid pregnancy when her heart 
lesion is not compensated. If com- 
pensation is good she may become 


pregnant, and then should be under 
the care of a competent physician 
who will be able to watch her and 
caution her as to her diet, exercise 
and habits of life in general and to 
guide her through childbirth in the 
best way possible. The period most 
trying to the diseased heart is in 
the early months of pregnancy, 
when there are likely to be nausea 
and vomiting, or in the last two or 
three months, when abdominal dis- 
tension is great. A woman with 
heart disease should be given assis- 
tance in childbirth, particularly at 
the end of the second stage, when 
the baby is born. 

A woman with heart disease 
should not be denied motherhood 
arbitrarily, but she should not have 
many children and her pregnancies 
should not be close _ together. 
Every pregnancy and birth proba- 
bly means a slight shortening of 
her life. 


Colitis 

To the Editor:—What-are the symp- 
toms of colitis in a 21 months old 
baby? What would be the treat- 
ment? Would this condition 
cause frequent colds? I have 
been told that a buttermilk, cot- 
tage cheese, milk and egg diet in 
general was the best. Is this so? 
Of what benefit is olive oil in this 
condition? fT, J, M., Illinois. 


Answer.—Colitis in a child of 21 
months may be due to a number of 
divergent causes. It is most fre- 
quently due to faulty diet, especially 
during warm weather. An obsti- 
nate form of chronic intestinal 
indigestion, also called celiac dis- 
ease, is characterized by a large 
abdomen and large stools. This 
serious type of colitis requires very 
careful feeding. The best diet is 
one rich in proteins such as curds 
of buttermilk or cottage cheese, egg, 
small quantities of lean meat. Fresh 
milk is often harmful for these 
children. 

A child with any form of colitis 
has a lowered resistance and will 
doubtless suffer from colds. Cod 
liver oil, not olive oil, would be of 
great benefit, if it does not provoke 
symptoms. 


Soda Taken by Mouth 

To the Editor:—Some say that four 
or five teaspoonfuls of soda per 
day if taken habitually for acid 
on the stomach will not do any 
injury, while others claim it will 
injure the fine inner membrane 
of the intestines and cause ap- 
pendicitis and ulcers. 

E. B. J., New York. 


Answer.—The general and ha- 
bitual use of soda as a drug should 
not be encouraged. Gastric diges- 
tion cannot proceed without an 
appreciable acidity. If the soda is 
used in such large amounts as indi- 
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cated in the inquiry it will either 
inhibit gastric digestion entirely or 
it may force the mucous membrane 
of the stomach to secrete still more 
hydrochloric acid in attempting to 
neutralize the added soda. In other 
words, the gastric secreting mecha- 
nism may possibly be forced to 
secrete much larger quantities of 
acid than normal. It is not likely 
that such stimulation is beneficial 
and it may, in fact, be harmful. 
There are other dangers associ- 
ated with the repeated and pro- 
miscuous use of soda by mouth. 
Much of the soda will be absorbed 
into the blood stream, partly neu- 
tralized and in some cases un- 
neutralized. All of this neutralized 
or unneutralized soda will have to 
be excreted from the system by way 
of the kidneys, thus placing an 
additional burden on these organs. 
On the other hand, if it is not neu- 
tralized by the gastric acidity, the 
absorbed soda will tend to make 
the blood more alkaline, which is 
a serious matter physiologically. 
Soda should be taken only on advice 
of a physician and in moderation. 


Tuberculosis Fixation Test 
To the Editor:—For some time my 
health has been just a little below 
par. I sent some of my blood to 
a laboratory that is doing health 
conservation work for the life 
insurance company in which | 
have a policy and through the 
blood examination they report 
Wassermann reaction, Kahn pre- 
cipitation test and gonococci fix- 
ation test negative and tubercu- 
losis fixation test positive. I 
was advised that herein lies the 
source of my trouble. They 
urged me to consult the best phy- 
sician I could get and he would 
probably agree with them that 
I needed what is known as an 
autogenous vaccine made from 
my sputum in order to overcome 
my trouble. This I did, and the 
physician sent some of my spu- 
tum to the state board of health 
for examination. No_ tubercle 
bacilli were found in the sputum 
and the laboratory of the state 
board of health was not author- 
ized to make a blood test for 
tuberculosis. Could the use of 
the autogenous vaccine be injuri- 
ous if one did not have tuber- 


culosis? Ww, J. W., Missouri. 


Answer.—The tuberculosis [ix- 
ation test has not achieved suf- 
ficient success to make it reliable. 
If no physical signs of disease re 
present in the lungs and the sputum 
is not positive, it is not safe to 
rely on the fixation test for di» 
nosis. 

The autogenous vaccine will in 
all probability be harmless, if «d- 
ministered, but as far as tubercu- 
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sis is concerned, it is worthless. 
rhere are no authentic cases on 
ord in which it has been of any 
it value. 

rhe logical thing to do, appar- 
ently, is to have a careful chest 
.y»mination made by a competent 
sician; that means, one who is 
ort in detecting diseases of the 


che st. 
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phy 
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Twitching of Limb 
To the Editor:—When afew months 
old my little nephew was taken 
with a twitching in one limb and 
for ten days would put no weight 
on that foot. His mother feared 
infantile paralysis but the family 
physician said he hoped it would 
pass off, which it seemed to de. 
fhe boy would draw this limb 
up and one could feel it twitch 
before he seemed to lose the use 
of it for a time. He was bottle 
fed, grew fast and was a fine 
baby, although always restless. 
The twitching has continued in 
his limbs especially at night and 
he moves some part of his body 
almost continuously. He is now 
6's years old and apparently is 
a perfect specimen of a healthy 
boy. Last fall he started to 
school but he does not seem able 
to keep still long enough to do 
much in his studies. He has a 
sweet disposition usually but 
soes to pieces When angry. He 
is sensitive and timid; he is awk- 
ward and a clumsy walker. His 
teacher thinks he is more ner- 
vous than when he entered school. 


A. M. S., Virginia. 


Answer—The symptoms de- 
scribed call urgently for a thorough 
examination of the nervous system 
and of the mentality of the child. 
Possibly he was born with some 
abnormality of the brain or it may 
have been injured at birth or was 
the seat of an inflammation during 
infancy. It is all important for his 
future to determine whether there 
now is any kind of active disease 
for which treatment may be insti- 
tuted. It is equally important to 
determine if his mental develop- 
nent so far has been normal and 
evenly balanced as far as his vari- 
ous mental faculties are concerned. 





Tapeworm 

To the Editor:—Do pigs have tape- 
vorm? If so, do they get it by 
cating the eggs discharged by the 
‘apeworm of a human being, or 
(lo the pigs eat the segments of 
ie tapeworm as they come from 

the body of a human being? 

A. A. T., lowa. 


\nswer.—The pig is the inter- 
Niediate host for the variety of tape- 
worm Known as taenia solium, or 
pork tapeworm, The adult tape- 
worm, harbored in the intestine of 


a human being, consists of a head, 
which attaches itself to the mucous 
membrane, and segments, or pro- 
glottides, growing from the head to 
the length of several feet. Each 
segment containing male and female 
organs becomes filled with ova, or 
eggs. Some of these are extruded 
into the intestine and discharged 
from the bowels. 

When these free ova are fed to a 
pig they rarely, if ever, develop 
into tapeworm. When, however, seg- 
ments discharged from the bowel, 
still full of ova, are eaten by the 
pig, the wall of the segment is 
digested and the ova, thus freed, 
develop into embryos which pierce 
the wall of the bowel and are con- 
veyed by the bloodstream to the 
tissues of the body. Here they 
become encysted. Pork thus in- 
fested by these cysticerci is known 
as measly pork. 

When such pork is eaten, while 
raw or insufficiently cooked, by 
man, the cysticerci are freed in the 
process of digestion, some of them 
attach themselves to the wall of the 
human intestine, develop into tape- 
worms and thus the cycle is com- 
pleted. 





Enema 
To the Editor:—What is the best 
way to take an internal bath 
other than with the enema? How 
often should an internal bath be 


taken? S. R., Massachusetts. 


Answer.—The term “internal 
bath” is indefinite and meaningless. 
If used with any proper signifi- 
cance, it would mean the same as 
enema. 


Urinalysis 

To the Editor:—Is it possible and 
practical to detect by a chemical 
and microscopic analysis of the 
urine the diseases in their earliest 
stages? Might these diseases be 
present in their early stages and 
this fact not be indicated in an 
analysis of the urine? Would 
such urinalysis be sufficient, in 
the absence of symptoms appar- 
ent to the layman, to guarantee 
one against these diseases reach- 
ing a dangerous stage without de- 
tection? I have felt that a peri- 
odic physical examination would 
be an excellent thing but as I am 
in apparently good health this 
has been put off from time to 
time and never started. This sys- 
tem as outlined would overcome 
this tendency to put it off until 
tomorrow and, if effective, would 
be excellent health insurance. 

H. C., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—While analysis of the 
urine sometimes gives indication of 
disease that has not been suspected, 
many diseases are unattended with 
any changes in the urine that can 
be detected. Even in Bright’s dis- 
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ease, other important changes often 
occur before any change takes 
place in the urine. To rely thers 
fore on a urinalysis alone, even as 
often as once a week, is the height 
of folly. It is not sufficient in the 
absence of other methods of exami 
nation to insure against the insidi- 
ous advent and progress of disease. 
A thorough physical examination 
by the family doctor or any general 
practitioner, which should always 
include an examination of urine, is 
the most sensible method of safe- 
guarding oneself against disease. 


Tuberculosis 

To the Editor:—What is meant by 
the last stage of tuberculosis? Is 
a cure possible with three cavities 
about the size of a partridge egg? 
When a person is put to bed for 
a rest, how long, generally, should 
he stay in bed? Is having one 
sound lung any advantage in get- 
ting a cure? Is pneumothorax 
treatment dangerous? Is it worth 
while? When one begins to gain 
weight, is this the sign that there 
is a chance for cure? Does the 
temperature govern the severity 
of the disease? 


O. L. McL., Tennessee. 


Answer.—There is no hard and 
fast division of pulmonary tubercu- 
losis into stages. It might be said 
that the last stage is exactly what 
it implies, the last period of a long 
disease. A patient in the last stage 
of consumption is bedfast; has high 
fever, usually; may have _ night 
sweats; is emaciated to an extreme 
degree and may have one or more 
complications, as bowel or throat 
disease tuberculous in character. 

If there is ample lung substance 
left so that respiration may be 
carried on without effort, the mere 
presence of cavities is of minor 
importance. What is important is 
the condition of the rest of the 
lung, the patient’s resistance, and 
whether the disease is of a rapid 
and progressive character or of a 
slow and less destructive nature. 

Broadly speaking, a person with 
tuberculosis should stay in bed until 
the signs of activity have dis- 
appeared. Actually, the extent of 
lung destruction and the patient’s 
ability to repair are of great 
moment. 

The presence of one sound lung 
is of great advantage in overcoming 
the disease. 

Pneumothorax treatment is not 
ordinarily dangerous, All opera- 
tions, however slight, are attended 
by an element of danger. However, 
the accidents in connection with 
lung collapse are few in number 
when taken in relation to the large 
number of operations performed 
daily. The operation is well worth 
while. The question that the pa- 
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tient should ask is, Can it be done 
in my case? 

An increase in weight is usually 
an indication of improvement, al- 
though weight is not a vital factor. 

The last question is not clear. If 
the question is, whether the fever 
rises in accord with the unfavor- 
able progress of the disease, the 
answer is yes. Especially is this 
the case when the temperature 
rises in the afternoon and drops 
in the morning hours. Complete 
disappearance of fever often means 
that the activity is subsiding. Im- 
provement of pulse, cough and appe- 
tite should occur simultaneously. 


Iodine in Food; Its Effect on Hair 
Growth 

To the Editor:—At the State Dairy- 
men’s Association Experimental 
Farm at Forest Lake, Minn., dogs 
and rats are used to demonstrate 
the value of milk and butter in 
the diet versus water and oleo- 
margarine. I was told that iodine 
was added to the feed and that 
this was necessary to make the 
growth of the rat’s hair healthy 
and glossy. I am aware of the 
fact that iodine is essential in the 
food and water of people to pre- 
vent goiters. I should like to 
inquire if iodine is of any value 
to a man who has thin hair? If 
a person took two or three drops 
of tincture of iodine in a glass 
of water once a day, would this 
have a tendency to make his hair 
thicker and more healthy? 


F. S. B., Canada. 


Answer.—It has been shown that 
pregnant hog., fed on a diet defi- 
cient in iodine, frequently give 
birth to dead pigs. If the pig is 
born alive, he usually has an en- 
larged thyroid and is hairless. 

A Chinese investigator believes 
that he has demonstrated that the 
thyroid gland exerts a specific influ- 
ence over hair growth. There is. 
however, no evidence to prove that 
the ordinary case of thin hair in 
man would be influenced by iodine 
administration unless a deficiency 
of thyroid secretion existed in the 
same patient. 


Trifacial Neuralgia 
To the Editor:—For two months 
my mother, over 82 years old, 
suffered neuralgic pains on the 
left side of her face, chiefly about 
her nose and upper lip, extend- 
ing upward over her eye. The 
pains are intermittent, leaving 
her for days at a time, then sud- 
denly becoming’ excruciating, 
often toward evening or when 
arising. Weather seems to have 
a bearing on the’ condition. 
Aspirin is the only thing that 
affords relief, one or two tablets 
sufficing to abate the pain in 


about ten minutes, The aspirin 
causes no apparent unfavorable 
effect, except possibly more fre- 
quent urination when the dose is 
large. Some teeth have been re- 
moved and a satisfactory plate. 
made, but I do not think this has 
anything to do with the pain. 
There is no catarrh or sinus dis- 
ease. Eyestrain may cause it; 
she wears glasses fitted by an 
optometrist. Possibly this neu- 
ralgia is the result of a systemic 
toxic condition, due to her age 
and inability to move about much 
without a crutch, owing to an 
ununited fracture of the femur, 
of ten years’ standing. Can you 
give any suggestion as to possi- 
ble relief? Do you regard the 
taking of aspirin as_ possibly 
harmful, either in itself or be- 
cause of her age? 
R. P., Missouri. 


Answer.—In the absence of a 
record of a complete personal 
examination it is impossible to 
give an opinion. The mother seems, 
from the description, to be suffer- 
ing from what is known as tri- 
facial neuralgia. This may be due 
to a variety of causes. Eyestrain 
might at least aggravate the trouble 
and it would be well for her to 
have her eyes carefully tested 
again, not by an optometrist, but 
by a competent ophthalmologist. If 
aspirin, which is simply a form of 
salicylate, seems to give relief, there 
would seem to be no objection to its 
use unless it severely depresses her 
circulation and affects the condi- 
tion of the blood. This the local 
doctor should advise about. 


Drinking Water 


To the Editor:—I have read articles 


in newspapers stating that we 
need from six to eight glasses of 
water daily. This seems to be too 
much. How much water should 
an adult and also a 9 year old 
child take? Can one drink too 
much water? Have there been 
cases of dropsy resulting from an 
oversupply of water? Is lemon 
juice strong enough to kill germs 
in water? I am a teacher and 
came across all these queries but 
had to delay my answers because 
I did not know the facts. 
M. B. L., New York. 


Answer.—Drinking rather freely 
of liquids is a good thing for most 
people. It is of course possible to 
overdo it, and a certain form of 
intoxication can be produced by 
enormous quantities of water. For 
an adult, however, a matter of six 
to eight glasses of water (a glass 
containing about 6 ounces) is a 
reasonable amount. Naturally one 
drinks water more freely in hot 
weather than in cool. A child of 
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9 may drink about half that amount 
of water or a little more to ad. 
vantage. Children, however, can 
be pretty safely trusted to take 
the amount of water that their 
thirst dictates. If any cases of 
dropsy have occurred from exces- 
sive drinking of water, it is in some 
person already diseased. 

Lemon juice in sufficient quanti- 
ties would inhibit the growth of 
germs if they remain in contact 
with it long enough. The amounts 
ordinarily used, however, would 
not be effective. 


“B & M” Liniment and “Viavi 
Hygiene” 

To the Editor:—I am a victim of 
tuberculosis and have been 
reading “The Battle with Tuber- 
culosis” by King, in which he 
suggests writing to you for infor- 
mation concerning any tubercu- 
losis cures. Just now I am 
wondering about Viavi. It has 
been sold for years. I under- 
stand the headquarters is at San 
Francisco. It is not advertised 
as a tuberculosis cure, but many 
women in Phoenix and Mesa 
think it has helped them to re- 
gain health. It is supposed to 
eliminate any poison in the. sys- 
tem and then to help nature 
recuperate. It seems to be bet- 
ter when there is some female 
trouble, but many tell me it will 
help drive out the poison through 
kidneys and skin and give me a 
better chance. It is put up in 
several forms. I am following 
the rest cure here in my home. 
Also please tell me about the 
B. & M. lipiment that is sold as a 
“cure.” I realize there is no real 
“cure” but the “Viavi Hygiene” 
is quite interesting. 


T. H. C., Arizona. 


Answer.—The so-called “B & M 
External Remedy” and the “Viavi 
Hygiene” are both utterly worthless 
and it is suicidal for one to depend 
on them for any cure for tubercu- 
losis. One of the pitiful things in 
modern life is the heartlessness 
with which the manufacturers of 
nostrums of this sort exploit them 
to those whose judgment is warped 
by illness and who grasp eagerly at 
any remedy that is alleged to be 
helpful. 

Arizona is one of the best regions 
in the world for one suffering with 
tuberculosis. There are in Phoenix 
excellent physicians as well as sana- 
toriums, and the one sensible thing 
to do is to place oneself in the 
hands of some physician of known 
ability and integrity and to follow 
his advice to the letter. By doing 
just this thing thousands of persons 
with tuberculosis now  recovec!, 
whereas not many years ago [lie 
majority of them died, 





